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VENTURED, ſome years ago, to 
publiſh a“ Philoſophical Analyſis 
and Illuſtration of ſome of -Shake- 
ſpeare's Remarkable Characters.“ In 


the Introductory Eſſay I explained 
the nature of my deſign: and of that 
Ellay a very neat abſtract was given 


in a periodical publication. Wich 
the author J am unacquainted ; nor, 
indeed, have Lever diſcovered who the 
udulgent Critic was, to whom I was 
lo much indebred. 75 hope, however, 
ke will excuſe me for making ule of 


A his 


— 4: „ er 


511 PREFACE. 


his labours: it is to inform thoſe 


readers who may have forgotten, vr 


not have ſeen my former work, con. 


cerning the object of the following 
inveſtigations; and to fave them and 
myſelf the trouble of repeating wha: 
1 had formerly written. 

The abſtract is in the following 
words: The preliminary refleEtions 
6 ſhew the importance of experiment, 
« as well in the philoſophy of mind 


& asof body ; but they diſcover at the 


<c ſametime, how much more arduous 
* and difficult it muſt prove, to purſue 


& a courſe of mental, than of corpo- 


& real experiments. The qualities of 
body are fixed; the laws by which 


„„ Ti 


they operate, determined: ſo that 
« in phyſical experiments, if the 


« proceſs be right the reſult muſt be 


uniform. The operations of mind, 


© however, are more complex; its 


© motions are progreſſive; its tranſi- 


tions abrupt and-1nſtantaneous ; its 


attitudes uncertain and momentary. 
The paſſions purſue their courſe 
* with celerity; their direction may 


be changed, or their impetuoſity 


„modified by a number of cauſes, 


« which are far from being obvious, 


„and which frequently eſcape our 
* obſervation. It would, therefore, 
be of great importance to phttoſo- 
„ phical ſcrutiny, if the poſition of the 
* mind, 
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mind, in any given circumſtance, 
could be fixed till it was delibe. 


rately ſurveyed; if the -cauſes, 


which alter its feelings and opera. 


tions, could be accurately ſhewn, 


and their effects aſcertained with 


preciſion. To accompliſh theſe 


ends, according to our author, 


dramatic poetry may be of the 


greateſt uſe. Among dramatic 


writers, none has more happily 2nd 


ſucceſsfully delineated the human 


character, in all .its indefinite va- 


rieties, than Shakeſpeare. Our 


| obſerver, therefore, proceeds to 


contemplate this faithful mirror, 


and to diſcover the various influence 
| -66 of 


PREFACE. oy 


of external cauſes upon the images 


« which it reflects. This gives him 
« at once, an opportunity of ſhew- 
« ing how true to nature the poet is 


„in his conceptions; and of de- 


« ducing ſuch reflections from his 


« diſcoveries, as may both enlighten 
the theory, and facilitate the * 


«© tice of virtue.“ 


The following Diſcourſes were writ- 
ten at different times; and read before | 
1 Literary Society in the College of 
Glaſgow. Though the approbation 
they met with there, muſt neceſ- 


larily have been very flattering ; yet, 


| offer them to my Readers with 


ae utmoſt deference, well knowing, | 


that 
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wh PREFACE. 

that judgments, influenced by pri 
vate friendſhip, may be very different 
from the decrees of an impartial Pub. 


lic. As I am deſirous of rendering 


poetry, ſubſervient to a higher end 


than mere amuſement, _ whatſoever 


may be the ſucceſs of my endeavours, 


I. hope.the lovers of Poetry will re. 
ceive them with indulgence. 


* 


ON THE: |. 


DRAMATIC CHARACTER 


OF 


KING RICHARD THE THIRD: 


1 „* 


>: th 


IHE 85 Life and Death of King 
« Richard the Third” is a popular 


tragedy : yet the poet, in his principal 


character, has connected deformity of 


body with every vice that” can pollute 
human nature. Nor are thoſe vices diſ- 
guiſed or ſofteried. The hues and Tinea- 


ments are as dark and as deeply impreſſ- 
ed as we are capable of conceiving. 
Neither do they receive any conſiderable 


nitigation from the virtues of any 6ther 
oi perſons 
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4 DRAMATIC CHARACTER: 


perſons repreſented- in- the. poem: The- 
vices of Richard are not to ſerve as a foi} | 

or a teſt to their virtues; for the virtues. 
and innocenee of others ferye- no other 
purpoſe than to aggravate his hideous 
guilt. In reality, we are not much at- 
tached by affection, admiration, or eſteem, 
to any character in the tragedy. The 
merit of Edward, Clarence, and ſome 
ofhers, is lo undeeided, and has fuch « 
mixture of weakneſs, as hinders us from 
entering deeply into their intereſts. Rich- 


mong is. ſo Uttle ſeen, his goodneſs i is {v- 
general or ynfeatured, and. the difficul · 
ties. be: Bas to encounter are ſo remote 
from yigew, axe thrown, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, ſo far into the back ground, 
and are ſo much leſſened by concurring. 
events, that he cannot, with any pro- 
priety. he deemed the hero of the per- 
formanoe. Neither does the pleaſure. we 
receive proceed entirely from the gratifi- 
Xing * gur reſentment, or the due. 15 
pla) 


— 


with ſuch a diſplay, it is neceflary that 
ve enter deeply into the intereſts of thoſe 
tat ſuffer. But ſo ſtrange is the ſtruc- 


reſted in the miſeries of thoſe that are 
oprefſed, than we are moved with in- 


eompaſfion; hut, as we have now obſerv- 


wrticular intereſt of this ſort takes hald 
of us. during the whole exhibition. Thus, 
rere the pleaſure we receive to depend 


uploit. We may alſo add, that if the. 


vr chief enjoy ment, that event is put off 
too long a period. The poet might 
1 have 


OF RICHARD THE THIRD. g 
lay of poetical juſtice. To be pleaſed 


tre of this tragedy, that we are leſs in- 


lignation againſt the oppreſſor. The 
ufferers , no doubt, excite ſome degree of 


d, they have ſo little claim to eſteem, 
xe ſo numerous and diſunited, that ng 


hlely.on the fulfilment of postical juſtice, 
that half of it would be loſt which ariſes. 
tom great regard for the ſufferers, and 
kem- for the hero who performed the 


xniſnment of Richard were to conſtitute 
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6 - PRAMATIC CHARACTER 


have exhibited his cruelties in ſhorter 
ſpace, ſufficient, however, to excite our 
reſentment ; and fo might have brought 
us ſooner to the cataſtrophe, if that alone 
was to have yielded us pleaſure. In truth, 
the cataſtrophe of a good tragedy is only 
the completion of our pleaſure, and not 
the chief cauſe of it. The fable, and the t 


view which the poet exhibits -of human di 
nature, conducted through a whole per- © 
formance, muſt produce our enjoyment: Ir 
But in the work now before us there is in; 
ſcarcely any fable; and there is no cha- din 
racer of eminent Importance, but that anc 
of Richard. He is the principal agent; ele 
and the whole tragedy is an exhibition of 
guilt, where abhorrence for the criminal WI that 
is much ſtronger than our intereſt in the Neil 
ſufferers; or eſteem for thoſe, who, by ac- nd 
with 


cident rather than great exertion, pro- | 
| mote his downfal. We are pleaſed, no char: 
doubt, with his puniſhment ; but the dif- 
play of his enormities, and their progreſs mior 


to 


to this completion, are the chief objects 


of our attention. Thus Shakeſpeare, in 
order to render the ſhocking vices of 
Richard an amuſing ſpectacle, muſt have 
recourſe to other expedients than thoſe 
uſually practiſed in ſimilar ſituations. 
Here, then, we are led to enquire into 
the nature of theſe reſources and expe- 
dients: for why do we not turn from 
the Richard of Shakeſpeare, as we turn 
from his Titus Andronicus? Has he 
inveſted him with any charm, or ſecured 
bim by ſome ſecret taliſman from diſguſt 
and averſion? The ſubject is curious, and 
leſerves our attention. 

Here, then, we may obſerye in genen 
that the appearance is produced, not by 
veiling or contraſting offenſive features 
Ind colours, but by ſo connecting them 
o- With agreeable qualities reſiding in the, 
datacter itſelf, that the diſagreeable of 
ect is either entirely ſuppreſſed, or by its 
nion with coaleſcing qualities, is con- 
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S DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
verted into a pleaſurable feeling.“ Tn 
particular, though Richard has no ſenſe 
of juſtice, nor indeed of any moral obli- 
gation, he has an abundant ſhare of thoſe 
qualities which are termed intellectual. 
Deftitute of virtue, he poſſeſſes ability. 
He ſhews diſcernment of character ; art-- 
ful contrivance in forming projects; great 
addreſs in the management of mankind, 
ferkility of reſource ; a prudent command 
of temper ; much verſatility of deport- 
ment; and ſingular dexterity in conceal- 
ing his intentions. He poſſeſſes along 
with theſe, ſuch perfe& conſciouſneſs of the 
ſuperior-powers of his own underſtanding 
| above theſe of other men, as leads him 
not oftentatiouſly to treat them with con- 
tempt, but to employ them, while he 
really contemns their weakneſs, as en- 
gines of his ambition. Now, though 0 
theſe properties are not tlie objects . 8 
es cots 


— „ e © PO 


* See Hume's Eſſay on Tregedy. 


of RICHARD THE THIRD. 9 
moral approbation, and may be employed 
as the inſtruments of fraud no leſs than 
of juſtice, yet the native and unminpled 
effect which u of them produce on the 
ſpectator, independent of the principle 
that employs them, is an emotion of plea- 
ſure. The perſon poſſeſſing them is re- 
garded with deference, with reſpect, and 
with admiration. Thus, then, the fatis- 
faction we receive in contemplating the 
character of Richard, in the various ſitu- 
ations in which the poet has ſhewn him, 
arifes from a mixed feeling; a feeling, 
compounded of horror, on account of his 
guilt ; and of admiration, on accotint of 
his talents. By the concurrence of theſe 
two emotions the mind is thrown into a 
ſtate of unuſual agitation ; neither painful 
nor pleaſant, in the extremes of pain or 
of pleaſure, but ſtrangely * delightful. 
Surpriſe and amazement; excited by the 
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20 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 


ſtriking conjunctures which he himſelf 
very often occaſions, and which give ex- 


erciſetohis talents, together with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the determined boldneſs and ſuc- 
ceſs of his guilt, give uncommon force to 


the general impreſſion. 


It may be apprehended, that the mixed 
fooling now mentioned may be termed in- 
dignation ; nor have I any objection to the 
uſe of the term. Indignation feems to 
ariſe from a comparative view of two ob- 
jects ; the one worthy, and the other un- 
worthy ;; which are, nevertheleſs, united; 
but which, on account of the wrong or 


1mpropriety occaſioned by this incongru- 
ous union, we conceive fhould be diſ- 


united and independent. The man of 


| merit ſuffering negleCt or contempt, and 


the unworthy man raiſed to diſtinction, 


_ provoke .indignation. In like manner, 


indignation may be provoked, by ſeeing 
illuſtrious talents perverted to inhuman 
and perfidious purpoſes, Nor isthe feeling, 
| | for 


OF RICHARD THE THIRD. 25 


for it ariſes from elevation of ſoul and 


conſciouſneſs of virtue, by any means diſ- 


greeable. Indeed, the pleaſure it yields 
us is different from that ariſing from other 
emotions of a more placid and ſofter cha- 
rater ; different, for example, in a very 
remarkable manner, from our ſympathy 
with ſucceſsful merit. We may alſo ob- 
ſerve, that ſuſpence, wonder, and ſurpriſe, 
occaſioned by the actual operation of great 
abilities, under the guidance of uncon- 


troule humanity, by their awful effects, 


and the poſtures they aſſume, together 
with anxiety to ſee an union fo unworthy 
diſſolved, give poignancy to our indigna- 
tion, and annex to it, if I may uſe the 
exprefſion, a certain wild and alarming 
delight. 


But, by what term ſoever we recogniſe 
the feeling, I proceed to illuſtrate, by a 


particular analyſis of ſome ſtriking ſcenes 
in the tragedy, ** that the pleaſure we re- 
q ceive from the: Character of Richard, 
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12 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
is produced by thoſe emotions which 
b ariſe in the mind; on beholding great 
intellectual ability employed for inhu- 

man and perfidious purpoſes.” 
I. In the firſt ſcene of the tragedy we 
have the loathſome deformity of Richard 
dilſplayed, with ſuch indications of mind 
as altogether ſuppreſs our averſion. In- 
-deed the poet, in the beginning of Rich- 
.ard's ſoliloquy, keeps that deformity to 
Which he would reconcile us, out of! 
view; nor mentions it till he throws diſ- 
_ "credit upon its oppoſite: this he does in. 
directly. He poſſeſſes the imagination with 
-diſlike at thoſe employments which are 
the uſual concomitants of grace and 
beauty. The means uſed for this purpoſe 
are ſuited to the artifice of the deſign, 
Richard does not inveigh with grave and 
-with ſolemn declamation againſt the ſports 
and paſtime of a peaceful Court: they 
are unworthy of ſuch ſerious aſſault. He 
-rreats therh with irony : he ſcoffs at then; 
does not blame, but deſpiſe them. 


Nov 


of RICHARD THE THIRD. 3 


ch Now are our brows bound with victorious wreathes:; 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments ; 

at Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures ; 

u- Our ſtern alarms changed to merry meetings. 


Grim viſaged war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſtceds, 


We | 

| To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 
rd He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
nd 


To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 


By thus throwing difcredit on the uſual 
attendants of grace and beauty, he leſſens 
our eſteem for thoſe qualities; and pro- 
ceeds with leſs reluctance to mention his 
own hideous appearance. Here, too, with 
great judgment on the part of the poet, 
the ſpeech is ironical. To have juſtified 
or apologized for deformity with ſerious 
argument, would have been no leſs inef- 
fectual than a ſerious charge againſtbeauty. 
The intention of Shakeſpeare is not to 


of Richard, but to make us endure it. 
But I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 


Nor made to court an a rens looking-glalk ; 
| | I that 
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make us admire the monſtrous deformity 
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[ 14 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 


I that am rudely ſtampt, and want Love's majeity 


To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph ; di 
I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 0 hin 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, our 


Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world; ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, | 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them: | 
Why I (in this weak piping time of peace) 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſee my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity : | 
And, therefore, fince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair well-ſpoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 


His contempt of external appearance, 
and the eafy manner in which he conſiders I It 
his own defects, impreſs us ſtrongly with Nouri 
the apprehenſion of his ſuperior under- Wh... 
ftanding. His reſolution, too, of not ac- 1 
quieſcing tamely in the misfortune of his emp 
form, Wiehant-rspining, but of making it Wihte 
a motive for him to exert his other abili- hem. 
ties, give us an idea of his poſſeſſing Wren 

great vigour and ſtrength of mind. Net Nigra 
TE. | dif- 
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Alpirited with his deformity, it moves 


tim to high exertion. Add to this, that 


our wonder and aſtoniſhment are excited 
it the declaration he makes of an atro-- 


cious character; of his total inſenſibility; 


nd reſolution to perpetrate the blackeſt 


erimes. 


Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels and dreams, 
To ſet my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate, the one againſt the other 3 
And if King Edward be as true and juſt, 
As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day thould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up.“ 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the co- 
during here is by far too ſtrong, and 


hat we cannot ſuppoſe characters to exiſt 
0full of deliberate guilt, as thus to con- 


emplate a criminal conduct without 


ubterfuge, and without impoſing upon 
hemſelves. It may be thought, that 
en the Neros and the Domitians, who 


Ugraced human nature, did not conſider 
themſelves 
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16 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 


themſelves fo atrociouſſy wicked as they a 
really were; but, tranſported by lawleſs 

paſſions, deceived themſelves, and were 
barbarous without perceiving their guilt. 

It is difficult to- aſcertain what the rea 

ſtate of ſuch perverted characters may 

be; nor is it a pleaſing tafk to analyſe 
their conceptions. * Yet the view which 

Shakeſpeare has given us of Richard'; 

ſedate and deliberate guilt, Knowing that 

his conduct was really guilty, is not in- 

conſiſtent. He only gives a deeper ſhade 

to the darknefs of his character. With 

his other enormities and defects, he re- 

| preſents him incapable of feeling, though 
© he may perceive the difference between 
l - virtue and vice. Moved. by unbounded 
| ambition; vain of his intelloctual and po- 
| litical talents; conceiving himſelf, by 
reaſon of his deformity, as of a different 

ſpecies from the. reſt of mankind; and 

© | inured 


* Butlerc 
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ured from his infancy. to the barbarities 


xipetrated during. a deſperate civil war; 


furely- it is not incompatible. with his 
dnrafter, to repreſent him incapable of 


keling thoſe pleaſant or unpleaſant ſen- 
tions that uſually, in other men, accom- 
pay-thediſcernment of right andof wrong. 


[will indeed allow, that the effect would 


hre been as powerful, and the repreſen» 
ation. would have been better ſuited to 


aur. ideas of human nature, had Richard, | 
both here and- in other ſcenes, given 


ndication of his guilt, rather by obſcure 
lints and ſurmiſes, than by an- den de- 
caration. | 

II. In: the ſcene * "IN Bae? 
ud Lady Anne, the attempt ſeems as 
vid, and the ſituation as difficult, as any 
u the tragedy. 

lt ſeems, indeed, altogether wild ang 
natural, that Richard, deformed and: 
ldeous as the poet repreſents him, ſhould: 
Wer himſelf a ſuitor: to the widow of an 

excellent. 
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excellent young prince whom he had ſlain; 


we ſhall find ourſelves more intereſted in 
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at the very time ſhe is attending the fu- 
neral of her huſband, and while ſhe i; 
expreſſing the moſt bitter hatred againſt 
the author of her misfortune. But, in at- 
tending to the progreſs of the dialogue, 


the event, and more aſtoniſhed' at the 


| boldneſs and ability of Richard, than © 
moved with abhorrence at his ſhameleſii o 
effrontery, or offended with the impro - f. 


bability of the ſituation. 8 £0 
In conſidering this ſcene, it is neceſſary us 


that we keep in view the character offi co 


Lady Anne. The outlines of this cha. 


racter are given us in her own conver- An 
ſation; but we fee it more completely ng 
finiſhed and filled up, indirectly indeed i ter 
but not leſs diſtinctly, in the conduct on ©: 
Richard. She is repreſented by the poet feel 
of a mind altogether frivolous ; incapabla four 
of deep affection; guided by no ſteady of c: 
Xl; 


principles of virtue, produced or ſtrength 
ene 
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ened by reaſon and reflection; the prey of 


radity, Which is her ruling. paſſion ; ſuſ- 


reptile of every feeling and emotion; 


fncere in their expreſſion while they laſt ; 
but hardly capable of diſtinguiſhing. the 


popriety, of one more than another; and 
b expoſed alike to the influence of good 


and of hag. impreſſions. There are ſuch 


characters: perſons of great ſenſibility. 


of great ſincerity, of no rational or 
leady virtue, and conſequently of no 
eonſiſtency of conduct. They now amaze- 


us with their amiable virtues ; and now | 


confound. us with apparent vices. 
| Richard, in his management of Lady 
Anne; haying in yiew- the. accompliſh-- 


nent of his ambitious deſigns, addreſſes 
her with the. moſt perfect knowledge of 
ber conſtitution. He knows that her 
kelings are violent; that they have no 
fundatiag 1 in ſteady determined principles 


« conduct; that violent feelings are ſoon 


exhauſted; and that the undecided mind, 
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without choice or ſenſe of propriety, is 


alſo great command of temper, and great 


equally acceſſible to the next that occur. 
All that he has to do, then, is to ſuffer the 
violence of one emotion to paſs away, 
and then, as fkilfully as poſſible, to bring 
another, more ſuited to his deſigns, into 
its place. Fhus he not only diſcovers 
much diſcernment of human nature, but | 


dexterity of conduct. | 
In order, as ſoon as poſſible, to exhauſt MW ai 
her temporary griefand reſentment, it is ne- M 


_ ceſſary that they be ſwollen and exaſperat- ¶ th 


„ 
< 
EEE 


ed to their utmoſt meaſure. In truth, it i; in; 
reſentment, rather than grief, which ſhe IM fo: 
expreſſes in her lamentation for Henry. WM fu 
Accordingly Richard, inflaming her diſ- ten 


order to its fierceſt extreme, breaks in IM offt 


abruptly upon the funeral proceſſion. This I bis 
ſtimulates her reſentment ; it becomes of 
more violent, by his appearing altogether IM into 


cool and unconcerned at her abuſe; and imp: 


. thus dour 


thus ſhe vents her emotion in fierce in- 
vetives and imprecations : 

0 God, which this blood mad'ft, revenge his death! 

O earth, which this blooddrink'ft, revenge his death! 
Or heav'n, with lightning ſtrike the murderer dead! 

Or earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick ! 

This invective is general. But beforc 
the vehemence of this angry mood can be 
entirely abated, ſhe muſt bring home to 
her fancy every aggravating circumſtance, 


and muſt aſcertain every particular wrong 


ſhe has ſuffered. When ſhe has done 
this, and expreſſed the conſequent feel- 
ings, ſhe has no longer any topics or food 
for auger, and the paſſion will of courſe 
ſubſide. Richard, for this purpoſe, pre- 
tends to juſtify or to extenuate his ſeeming 
offences ; and thus, inſtead of concealing 
his crimes, he overcomes the reſentment 
of Lady Anne, by bringing his cruelties 
into view. This has alſo the effect of 


impreſſing her with the belief of his can- 


dour. 
B 2 VPouchſafe, 
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22 PRAMATIC CHARACTER 


 Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a Woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf, . &c. 
Ax x. Didft thou not Kill this King ? 
G. I grant ye. 1 


Ax x. Doſt thou grant me? then God grant me, to, 


Thou may'ft be damned far. that wicked deed. 


Here alſo we may obſerve the applica- 


tion of thoſe flatteries and apparent ob- 
ſequiouſneſs, which, if they cannot take 
effect at preſent, otherwiſe than to give 


higher provocation, yet, when her wrath. 


ſubſides, will operate in a different direc- 
tion, and tend to excite that vanit/ 


which is the predominant diſpoſition of | 
her mind, and by means of which Le wil! 


accomplith his purpoſe. 
It was not alone fufficient to provoke 


her anger and her reſentment to the ut- 


moſt, in order that they might immedi- 


ately ſubſide; but by alledging apparent 


reaſons for change of ſentiment, to aflif 
them in their decline. Though Lady 
Anne poſſeſſes no decided,. determine! 

virtue, 
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virtue, yet her moral nature, unculti- 
vated as it appears, would diſcern impro- 
priety in her conduct; would ſuggeſt 
ſeruples, and ſo produce heſitation. Now, 
in order to prevent the effect of theſe, it 
was neceſſary to aid the mind in finding 
ſubterfuge or excuſe, and thus aſſiſt her 
in the pleaſing buſineſs of impoſing upon 
herſelf. Her ſeducer accordingly endea- 
vours to gloſs his conduct, and reprefents 
himſelf as leſs criminal than ſhe at firſt 
| TO 


To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall ſomething into a flower method: _ 

Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths | 

Of theſe Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 

As blameful as the executioner? | 
AnNE. Thou waſt the caufe, and moſt accurf} 

effect, | 

GLo. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect: 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my ſleep, &c. 


In theſe lines, beſides 2 confirmation 
of the foregoing remark, and an illuſtra- 
7 „ 
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tion of Richard's perſevering flattery, | 
there are two circumſtances that mark 
great delicacy and fineneſs of pencil in 
Shakeſpeare's execution of this ſtriking 
ſcene. The inveCtive and reſentment are 
now ſo - mitigated and brought down, 
that the converſation, aſſuming the more 
patient form of dialogue, is not ſo much 
the expreſſion of violent paſſion, as a con- 
teſt for victory in a ſmart diſpute, and 
becomes a keen encounter of wits.” 
The other circumſtance to be obſerved is, 
that Richard, inſtead of ſpeaking of her 
huſband and father-in-law, in the relation 
in which they ſtood to her, falls in with 
the ſubſiding ſtate of her affection to- 


wards them, and uſing terms of great in- 


difference, ſpeaks of theſe Plantage -e 


„ nets, Henry and Edward.” pr 

Lady Anne having liſtened to the con- ®: 
yerſation of Richard, after the firſt tranſ- WW 
port of her wrath on the ſubject of Ed- MW © 


ward's death, ſhewed that the real force J 
„ . of 


ry, of the paſſion was abating; and it ſeems 


uk to be perfectly ſubdued, by her having 
in liſtened to his exculpation. In all this, 


ng the art of the poet is wonderful; and the 


are kill he aſcribes to Richard, profound. 
rn, Though the crafty ſeducer attempts to 
xe MY juſtify his conduct to Lady Anne, he does 
ch not ſeek to convince her reaſon; for ſhe 
n- W had no reaſon worth the pains of con- 
nd MF vincing; but to afford her ſome means and 
» W opportunity to vent her emotion. When 
is, this effect is produced, he proceeds to 


er fubſtitute ſome regard for himſelf in its 


on place. As we have already obſerved, he 
th has been taking meaſures for this purpoſe 
o- Wl every thing he has ſaid; and by ſooth- 
n- ing expreſfions of adulation during the 
courſe of her anger, he was gradually 
preparing her mind for the more pleaſing, 
but not leſs powerful, dominion of va- 
nity. In the foregoing lines, and in what 


d- Wl follows, he ventures a declaration of the 
ce Wl Paffion he entertains for her, Yet he 
of B 4 5 does 
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26 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
| does this indirectly, as ſuggeſted by the 


tendency of their argument, and as a rea- 
ſon for thoſe parts of his conduct that 


ſeem ſo heinous: 


Your 1 was the cauſe, dc. 

Richard was well aware, that a decla- 
ration of love from him would of courſe 
renew her indignation. He accordingly 
manages her mind in ſuch a manner as 


to ſoften its violence, by ſuggeſting the 


idea of his paſſion, in the part of the dia- 
logue containing, in his language, the 
« keen encbutiter of their wits,” as 1 
matter not altogether ſerious ; and after- 
wards when he announces it more ſeri- 
ouſly, by mentioning it as it were by 


chance, and indirectly. Still, however, 


with thoſe precautions to introduce the 


thought with an eaſy aid familiar appear- 


ance, 'it muſt excite violent indignation. 
Here, therefore, as in the former part of 
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me means of artfully irritating her emo- 
tion, till it entirely ſubſides. Accord- 
ingly, he adheres without deviation to his 
plan; he perſiſts in his adulation; pro- 
jokes her anger to its utmoſt exceſs; and 
i- WT finally, by varying the attitudes of his 
ſe fatteries, by affuming an humble and 
y ſuppliant addreſs, he ſubdues and reſtores 


as ber ſoul to the ruling paſſion. In the 


„e doſe of the dialogue, the decline of her 
[- emotion appears diſtinctly traced. Tt 
e follows the ſame courſe as the paſſion ſhe 
a expreſſes in the beginning of the ſcene. 
1 She is at firſt violent; becomes more 
- WH violent ; her paſfion ſubſides; yet, ſome 


y ideas of propriety wandering acroſs het 
7 mind, ſhe makes an effort to recal her 


reſentment. The effort is feeble ; it only 
enables her to expreſs contempt in het 
aſpeCt ; and at laſt ſhe becomes the prey 
of her vanity. In the concluding part of 
the __ {he does not, indeed, di- 
rectly 


fame command of temper, and to the 
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realy comply with the ſuit of Richard, 
but indicates plainly that total change in 
her diſpoſition which it was his purpoſe 
to produce. 

III. We ſhall now conſider the manner 
in which Richard manages his accom- 
plices, and thoſe from whom he derives 


his aſſiſtance in the fulfilment of his de- 


ſigns. 


We diſcern in his conduct towards 
them, as much at leaſt as in their own de- 
portment, the true colour of their cha- 
raters: we diſcern the full extent of 
their faculties, and the real value of their 
virtues. According as they are variouſly 
conſtituted, his treatment of them va- 
ries. He uſes them all as the tools of his 
ambition ; but aſſumes an appearance of 


greater friendſhip and confidence towards 


ſome than towards others. He is wel 
acquainted with the engines he would 
employ : he knows the compaſs of their 


powers, and diſcoyers great dexterity in 
his 
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his manner of moving and applying them. 
To the Mayor and his followers he affects 
an appearance of uncommon devotion and 
piety; great zeal for the public welfare; 
a ſcrupulous regard for the forms of law 
and of juſtice; retirement from the world; 
arerſion to the toils of ſtate ; much truſt 
in the good intentions of a magiſtrate ſo 
conſpicuous ; {till more in his underſtand- 


ing; and by means of both, perfect con- 


fidence in his power with the people. — 
Now, in this manner of conducting him- 
ſelf, who is not more ſtruck with the ad- 
dreſs and ability diſplayed by Richard, 
and more moved with curioſity to know 
their effects, than ſhocked at his hypo- 
eriſy and baſe deceit? Who does not diſ- 
tinctly, though indirectly, indeed, diſcern 


the character of the Mayor? The deport- 


ment of Richard is a glaſs that reflects 
erery limb, every lineament, and every 
colour, with the moſt perfect truth and 
propriety. „ 
i What, 
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What, think you we are Turks or Infidels, 
Or that we would, againſt the form of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death? &c, 


Alas! why would you heap thoſe cares on me ? 
Jam unfit for State or Majeſty, &c. 


The behaviour of Richard toward; 
Buckingham is ſtill more ſtriking and pe- 
-culiar. * The ſituation was more difficult, 
and his conduct appears more maſterly. 
Vet, as in former inſtances, the outlines 
and ſketch of Buckingham's character 
are filled up in the deportment of his ſe- 
-ducer. 3 


This accomplice poſſeſſes ſome talents, 
and conſiderable diſcernment of human 
nature: his paſſions are ardent ; he has 
little zeal for the public welfare, or the 
-intereſts of virtue or religion; yet, to a 
certain degree, he poſſeſſes humanity and 
a ſenſe of duty. He is moved with the 
Hove of power and of wealth. He is ſuſ- 


«ceptible, perhaps, of envy againſt thoſe 
| | WhO 
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who ariſe to ſuch pre-eminence as he- 
tinks might have ſuited his own talents 
nd condition, Poſſeſſing ſome political 
wilities, or at leaſt poſſeſfſing that cun- 
ung, that power of ſubtile contrivance, . 
ud that habit of activity, which ſome- 
tines paſs for political abilities, and- 
rhich, impoſing upon thoſe who poſſeſs 
them, make them fancy themſelves en- 
bowed: with the powers of diſtinguiſhed. 
tateſmen; he values himſelf for his ta- 
ents, and is deſirous of diſplaying them. 
Indeed, this ſeems to be the moſt ſtriking 
feature in his character; and the defire- 
of exhibiting his {kill and dexterity, ap- 
jears to be the foremoſt of his active prin-- 
ciples. Such a perſon is Buckingham; 
ud the conduct of Richard is perfectlx 
tnfonant. Having too much penetra- 
ton, or too little regard to the pyblis- 
veal, to be blindfolded or impoſed: 
Won like the Mayor, Richard treats hw 
kith apparent confidence. Moyeg, per- 
haps, 
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haps; with envy againſt the kindred of 
the Queen, or the hope of pre-eminence 
in conſequence of their ruin, he concurs 
m the accompliſhment of their deſtruc- 
tion, and in aſſiſting the Uſurper to attain 
his unlawful preferment. But above all, 
exceſſively vain of his talents, Richard 
borrows aid from his counſels, and not 
only uſes him as the tool of his deſigns, 
but ſeems to ſhare with him in the glory Miln 
of their ſucceſs. Knowing, too, that his Were 
ſenſe of virtue is faint, or ofttle power, W nin 
and that the ſecret exultation and triumph M ng 
for over-reaching their adverſaries, will the 
afford him pleaſure ſufficient to conter-WM:z ſ- 
balance the pain that may ariſe in his frai. 
breaſt from the perpetration of guilt, he br f 
makes him, in a certain degree, the con · N R 
fident of his crimes. It is alſo to be re- ſhips 
marked, that Buckingham, elated with 
the hope of reward, and elated: ſti]! more 
with vanity in the diſplay of his talents, 
1 more active than the Uſurper 
himſelf 
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limſelf; more inventive in the con- 
tivance of expedients, and more alert in 
their execution. Fhere are many ſuch 
zerſons, the inſtruments of deſigning 
nen: perſons of ſome ability, of leſs vir- 
tue, whoderive conſequence to themſelves, 
by fancying they are privy to the vices or 
leſigns of men whom they reſpect, and 
who are lifted with triumph in the ful- 
ilment of crafty projects. Richard, how- 
ever, ſees the {lightneſs of Buckingham's 
mind, and reveals no more of his projects 
nd vices. than he reckons expedient for 
the accompliſhment of his purpoſe : for, 
13 ſome men, when at variance, ſo re- 
rain their reſentments as to leave room 
for future reconciliation and friendſhip-; 
b Richard manages his ſeeming friend- 
ſhips, as to leave room, without the ha- 
ard of material injury to himſelf, for fu- 
ture hatred and animoſity. A rupture of 
courſe enſues, and in a manner perfectly 
compatible With both of their characters. 

Richard 
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partake of the ſhame or the glory. Ru 
bere the ambition or enyy of Buckinghan 


his humanity and ſenſe of duty, feebl. 
as they were, when expoſed to ftronge 


ſequently would ſuggeſt heſitation. The! 
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Richard wiſhes for the death of his brothe 
Edward's children; and that his friend 
ſhould. on this, as on former occaſions 


had no particular concern; nor was ther, 
any great ability. requiſite for the aflaſ 
nation of two. deſtitute infants. Thu 


principles,. not altogether extinguiſhed 
were left to work uncontrouled; and con 


__ be aided * is apsrhrien by! thy 


views. 1 mares fps according: to promif * 
or expectation; and, by the ſame invid: ©, 
ous diſpoſition, transferred from the run | 
kindred of the Queen to the ſuccelstu 
Ufurper. Richard, ſomewhat aware thi Ve 
this project was more likely to encaunt ll | 
{cruples than any of the former, hints big 1 

1 


debgn With caution; he inſinuates it with 
acknow 
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xknowledgment of obligation; and en- 
keayours to anticipate his conſcience, by 
ſuggeſting to him, along with this ac- 


guilt. Not aware, however, of the force 
contained in the reſiſting principles, and 


Fr pprehending that the mind of his aſſiſ- 
+ tant was now as depraved us he deſired, 


he hazards too abruptly the mention of 
lis deſign. The conſequence, in perfect 
nfiſtency with both their natures, is 
coldneſs and irreconcileable hatred. 


201 

he Rick. Stand all apart, Couſin of Buckingham 
th Buck. My gracious Sovereign! 

ſer Rien. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice 
ad thy aſſiſtance, is King Richard ſeated; | 

12 Dot thall we wear theſe glories for a day? 


Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them? 
inet Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them laſt. 
fu Rich. Ah, Buckingham ! now do I play the touch, 
tha To try if thou be current gold indeed: 
"Toung Edward lives ! think now what I would ſpeak. 
Buck. Say on, my loving Lord. 
Nen. Why, Buckingham, I fay I would be King” 
Bock. Why, fo you are, wy thrice renowned 


ow: Liege. | | 
C Rich. 


nowledgment, the recollection of former 
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' Rieu. Ha! am Ja King ?—T1s ſo—but Edward 
lives— 
Buck. True, noble 3 
Rich. O bitter conſequence ! 
That Edward ſtill thould live—True, noble Prince— 

Couſin, thou wert not wont to be ſo dull. 

Shall I be plain? I with the baſtards dead, 
And I ſhall have it ſuddenly perform'd. 

What ſay' ſt thou now? Speak ſuddenly—be brief 
Buck. Your Grace may do your pleaſure. 
Rick. Tut, tut, thou art all ice; thy Kindneſs 

freezes : 

Say, have I thy conſent that yy ſhall die? 
Buck. Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 

dear Lord, 8 WE 

Before I poſitively ſpeak in this: 

T will reſolve your Grace immediately. 

Cares. The King is angry; ſee, he gnaws his lip. 


The conduct of Richard to Cateſby is 
different from his deportment towards the 
Mayor or Buckingham. Regarding him as 
- totally unprincipled, ſervile, and inhuman, 
he treats him like the meaneſt inſtrument 
of his guilt. He treats him without re- 
ſpe& for his character, without manage- 
ment of his temper, and without the leatt 
appre- 
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rrehenfion that he has any feelings that 
will ſhudder at his commands. 

IV. We ſhall now conſider the decline 
# Richard's proſperity, and the effect of 
bis conduct on the fall of his fortunes, _ 

By diſſimulation, perfidy, and blood- 
hed, he *paves his way to the throne : 
by the ſame inhuman means he endea- 
jours to ſecure his pre-eminence ; and 
as added to the liſt of his crimes, the 
fifination of his wife and his nephews. 
Meanwhile he is laying a ſnare for him- 
elk. Not Richmond, but his own enor- 
nous vices, proved the cauſe of his ruin. 
he cruelties he perpetrates, excite in the 
inds of men, -hatred, indignation, and 


\efs 


uſe, 


thding nature of vice, that of this con- 
iſe the ſenſe of virtue, transfer their 
il believe that others are as little ſhock- 


C2 | ſelves. 


he deſire of revenge. But ſuch is the 
kquence he is little aware. Men who 
un depravity to the reſt of mankind, 


[with their crimes, as they are them- 
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ſelves. Richard having trampled upon 
every ſentiment of juſtice, had no con- 
ception of the general abhorrence that 
had ariſen againſt him. He thought re 
ſentment might belong to the ſufferers, 
and their immediate adherents; but, hay- 
ing no faith in the exiſtence of :a diſinte- 
reſted ſenſe of virtue, he appears to have 
felt. no apprehenſion leſt other perſons 
ſhould be offended with his injuſtice, or 
inclined to puniſh his inhuman guilt. 
Add to this, that ſucceſs adminiſters to 
his boldneſs ; and that he is daily more 
and more inured to the practice of violent 
outrage, Before he obtained the diadem, 
he proceeded with caution; he endea- 
voured to impoſe upon mankind the be- 
lief of his ſanctiſied manners; he treated 
is aſſociates with ſuitable deference; and 
 ſeetned as dexterous in his conduct, as he 
was barbarous in diſpeſition. But cau- 
tion and diſſimulation required an effort: 


; the exertion was laborious; and to be 
ſuſpended 
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bſpended. when no longer needful. Phus 
zmdered familiar with perfidious cruelty; 
laſned with ſucceſs; more elate with 
onfidence- in his own ability; than at- 
ative to the ſuggeſtions of his ſuſpicion; 
nd from his ineapaeity of feelmg moral 


b revenge ; as he becomes, if poſſfible, 
hore inhuman, he certainly becomes more 
autious. This appears in the wanton 
lay. of his real character, and of thoſe 
ices which drew upon. him even the 
les of a parent. 


Du ren. Either thou' lt die by God's juſt ordinance, 
ted . from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 

(1 with grief and extreme age ſhall periſh, . 

hd never look upon thy face again: 

he Fierefore,.. take with thee my moſt heavy curſe, 


au- Fhich in the day of battle tire thee more 
rt , Than all the complete armour that thou wear'ft. 


in to ſupreme authority, appears very 
r ſtriking 


Migation, more ignorant of the general 
dhorrence he had incurred, thin averſe | 


fs incautious behaviour after he has 
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ſtriking in his conduct to his accomplices. 
Thoſe whom he formerly ſeduced, or de- 
ceived, or flattered,. he treats with indif- 
ference or diſreſpect. He conceives him- 
{elf no longer in need of their aid: he ha 
no occaſion, as he apprehends, to affum 
diſguiſe. Men of high rank, who hall 
ſeem to give him advice or aſſiſtance, and 
ſo by their influence with the : multitude 
reconcile them to his crimes, or bear 4 
part. of his infamy, ceaſe to be reckoned 
neceſſary; and he has employment fot 
none, but the. deſperate aſſaſſin, or im 
plicit menial. All this. is illuſtrated i 
his treatment of Buckingham. Blinded 
by his own barbarity, he requires his af 
ſiſtance in the death of his nephews 
Buckingham, having leſs incitement tha 


formerly to give him countenance in 1M 1 
guilt, heſitates, and ſeems to refuſ: hi 
Richard is offended ; does not govern hi, 
temper as on former occaſions ; expreſſe 1 


his diſpleaſure ; refuſes to ratify the proj 
5 1 "=" nl 
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miſes he had given him; behaves to him, 
the - refuſal, with ſupercilious inſult, 
and thus e his reſentment. 


Buck. My Lord, I claim, the oY my due by 
| promiſe, 
' For which your honour and your faith are pawn 'd; 
Th' Earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 
Which you have promiſed I ſhall peſleſs,. &c.. 
| Rich. Thou troubleſt me, I am not in the vein. 
Exit. 
Buck. Is it even ſo )—Repays ke my deep ſervice 
With ſuch contempt? Made I him king for this? 
0, let me think on Haſtings, and be gone | 


To Brecknock) hiv my fearful head is on. 


Thus the conduR of Richard Wees 
bi in danger. The minds of men are 
lienated from his intereſts. Thoſe of 
bis former aſſociates, who were in public 
eſteem, are diſmiſſed with indignity; and" 
incenſed to reſentment. Even ſuch of 
iis adherents as are intereſted in his for- 
tunes, on their own account, regard him” 
with utter averſion. A ſtroke aimed at 
iim in this perilous ſituation, muſt prove 

fed effectual. 
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down. He reſembles the miſhapen rock 


© motion. It rolled through a flouriſh- 
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effectual. He arrives at the brink of ruin, 
and the ſlighteſt impulſe will puſh him 


deſcribed in a fairy tale. This aſto- 
& nifhing rock,” ſays the whimſical no- 
veliſt, © was endowed, by infernal ſor- 
„ cery, With the power of impetuou: 


| 
| 

5 

0 

&. ing kingdom; it cruſhed down its op- MW n 
% ponents; it laid tHe land deſolate ; and n 
<<. was. followed by a ſtream of blood. It ¶ fi 
li 

h 


70; arrived. unwittingly at an awful preci- 


&- pice; it had no power of returning 

<. for the bloody ſtream that purſued it ¶ on 
% was ſo ſtrong, that- it never rolled I of 
r back. It / was paſhed from the preci- e 
60 pice: was ſhivered into fragments; of 
and the r of en aroſe unto at 
at. heaven. mo 


The pleafore we receive the ruin the 
of Richard, though intimately connected cdl 
with that ariſing from the various dif- WM had 
* his character, is, nevertheleſs, dif- ¶ ut; 


ferent. 


ferent. We are not amazed, as formerly, 
with his talents and his addreſs: but 
ſhocked at his cruelty, our abhorrence 


feeling, by the ſatisfaction we receive 


puniſhment inflicted, not by the agency. 


It W vſpicion before the battle of Boſworth ; 
i- MW litening from tent to tent, leſt his ſoldiers 


g; could. meditate treaſon; oyerwhelmed 


it I on the eve of the battle with preſages 


ed of calamity, ariſing. from inawfpicious - 


ei- emembrance; and driven, by the dread 
s; of danger, to contemplate and be ſfhveked : 


to it his own heinous tranſgreſſions :-We are : 


more affected, and: more gratified with 
in MF theſe, than with the death he ſo-deſerv-- 


ed WM edly ſuffers. Richard and his conſcience - 
ü- lad long been ſtrangers. That importu- 


if- Wl ute monitor had been difmiſſed, at a very 
_ early 
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is ſoftened, or converted into an agreeable 
from his puniſhment... Beſides, it is a 
of an external cauſe, but incurred by the 


natural progreſs. of his vices. We are 
more gratified-in ſeeing him racked with. 
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early period, from his ſervice ; nor had 
given him the leaſt interruption in the 
career of his vices. | Yet · they were net 
entirely parted. Conſcience was to viſit 
him before he died, and choſe for the 
hour of her viſitation, the eve of his death; 
She comes introduced by Danger; ſpreads 
before him, in hues of infernal impreſſion, 
the picture of his enormities; ſhakes him 
with deep difmay ; pierces his foul with 
a- poiſoned arrow; unnerves and forſakes 
| O coward Conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me! 
The light burns blue—is it not dead midnight RE. 
Cold, fearful drops, ſtand on my trembling fleſh : 
What! do I fear myſelf? There's none elſe by— 
Is there a murth'rer here? No es am. 
My Conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. 


Upon the whole, certain objects, whe- 
ther they actually operate on our ſenſes, 
or be preſented to the mind by imitations 
Fen EN are 


* 


ad 
the 
not 
iſit 
the 


th. 
ids 
In; 
im 
th 
es 
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are diſagreeable. Yet many diſagreeable: 
objects may be ſo imitated, by having 
their deformities veiled, or by having any 
agreeable: qualities they may poſſeſs, im- 
proved or brought forward; in ſuch a 


manner, that, ſo far from continuing of- 


ſenſive, they afford us pleaſure. Many 


actions of mankind are in tlieir own na- 


ture horrible and diſguſting. Mere de- 


ceit, mere grovelling appetite, cruelty 


and meanneſs, both in the imitation and 


che original, occaſion pain and averſion. 
Vet theſe vices may be ſo repreſented by 
the {kill of an ingenious artiſt, as to afford 
us pleaſure. The moſt uſual method of 
rendering their repreſentation agreeable is, 
by ſetting the characters in whom they 
predominate, in oppoſition to ſuch charac- 
ters as are eminent for their oppoſite vir- 
tues. The diſſimulation, ingratitude, 
and inhumanity of Goneril, ſet in op- 
poſition to the native ſimplicity, the 
Klial W and ſenſibility of Cordeliaz 
— 
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though in themſelves hateful, become an: 
intereſting ſpectacle. The pleaſure we 
receive is, by having the agreeable feel- 


ings and ſentiments that virtue excites, 
improved and rendered exquiſite by con- 


traſt, by alternate hopes and fears, and 


even by our ſubdued and coinciding ab- 
horrence of vice. For the- painful feel- 


ing, overcome by delightfuF emotions, 


loſes its direction and peculiar. character; 
but retaining its force, communicates ad- 


ditional energy to the prevailing ſenſa- 
tion, and ſo augments its efieacy. An- 


other more-difteult, though no lefs inte- 


_ reſting method of producing the ſanie effect. 
is, when, with ſcaree any attention to Op 
poſite virtues in other perſons, very ag 
gravated and heinous vices are blended- 


and united ĩn che ſame perſon; with agree- 
able intellectual qualities. Boldneſs, 
command. of temper, a ſpirit of enter - 


priſe, united with the intellectual endow- 


n of: diſcertuneat, penetration, dex- 
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terity, and addreſs, give us pleaſure. Yet 

theſe may be employed as inſtruments of 
cruelty and oppreflion, no leſs than 
of juſtice and humanity. When the 
repreſentation is ſuch, that the plea- 
ſure ariſing from theſe qualities is ſtrong- 
er than the painful averſion and abhor- 
rence excited by concomitant vices, 
the general effect is agreeable. Even the 
painful emotion, as in the former caſe, 
loling its character, but retaining its 
vigour, imparts additional force to our 
agreeable feelings, Thus, though there 
is no approbation of the vicious eharac- 
ter, we are, nevertheleſs, pleaſed with the 

repreſentation. The ſoul is overſnadow- 
ed with an agreeable gloom, and her 
powers are ſuſpended with delightfyl 
horror. The pleaſure is varied and in- 
creaſed, when the criminal propenſities, 

gaining ſtrength by indulgence, occaſion 

the neglect of intellectual endowments, 
ad diſregard of their affiſtance ; ſo that 

ly natural conſequence, and without the 

= interpoſition 
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conduct in ſeducing the Lady Anne; by 


his ſeeming friends or accomplices; and 


interpoſition of uncommon agency from 
without, the vicious perſon, becoming as Hu. 
incautious as he is wicked, is rendered if 
the prey of his own corruptions: foſters MU 
thoſe ſnakes in his boſom that ſhall de- 
vour his vitals ; and ſuffers the moſt con- {Wei 
dign of all puniſhment, the miſeries | in- Had 
tailed by guilt. ; the 
| Shakeſpeare, in his Richard the Third, tha 
has choſen that his principal character Nin 
ſhould be conſtructed according to the Mit 
laſt of theſe methods; and this I have en- Wn 
deavoured to illuſtrate, by (conſidering Nor 
the manner in which Richard is affected Miu: 
by the conſciouſneſs of his own defor- Wot 
mity ; by confidering the dexterity of his {Wilt 


obſerving his various deportment towards 


finally, by tracing the progreſs of his 
vices to his downfal and utter ruin. 
The other excellencies of this tragedy, 


beſides: the character of Richard, are, in- 
. -- deed, 
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n led, of an inferior nature, but not un- 

as Wrorthy of Shakeſpeare. The characters 

4 if Buckingham, Anne, Haſtings, and 

r; Whucen Margaret, are executed with live-' 

>. Wy colouring and ſtriking features; but, 

- Wircepting Margaret, they are exhibited 

I- Indirectly; and are more fully known by 
ne conduct of Richard towards them, 

d. Dan by their own demeanour. They 

five the ſketch and outlines in their own 

| Witions ; but the picture appears finiſhed. 

n the deportment of Richard. This, 

ig however, of itſelf, is a proof of very ſin- » 

ular ſkill. The conduct of the ſtory is 

tot inferior to that in Shakeſpeare's other 

liftorical tragedies. It exhibits a natural 

rogreſs.of events, terminated by one in- 

reſting and complete cataſtrophe. Many 

if the epiſodes have uncommon excel- 

knce. Of this kind are, in general, all the 

heeches of Margaret. Their effect is 

#ful; they coincide with the ſtyle of 

e tragedy ; and by wearing the. ſame 

gloomy 
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5 tily written. Some incidents are intro 
-duced without any apparent reaſon, o 
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| of the performance. We are not, for in 
ſtance, ſufficiently informed of the motive 


gloomy complexion, her prophecies and 
imprecations ſuit and increaſe its horror, 

There was never in any poem a dream 
ſuperior to that of Clarence. It pleaſes, 
like the prophecies of Margaret, by a ſo- 
lemn anticipation of future events, and 
by its confonance with the general tone 
of the tragedy. It pleafes, by being ſo 
ſimple, ſo natural, and fo pathetic, that 
-every reader ſeems to have felt the ſame 
-or ſimilar horrors ; and is-inclined to ſay 


-with Brakenbury, 


| : 5 8 m 
No wonder, Lord, that it affrighted-you, { 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. p 

de 


This tragedy, however, Iike every wor 
of Shakeſpeare, has many faults; and in 
particular, it ſeems to have been too haſ 


without apparent neceſſity in the conduct 


tha 


that prompted Richard to marry the'wi- 


ſeſſes very ſingular merit. The ſcene 
towards the cloſe of the tragedy, between 
the Queen and Richard, when he ſolicits 


beth, ſeems no other than a copy of that 


for the marriage of Richard with Eliza- 


Lady Anne. We almoſt with that the 


had been ſuited and appropriated to Rich- 
ad and the Queen. Neither are we ſuf⸗ 
tciently informed of the motives, that, on 
one oecaſions, influenced the conduct of 


D pared 
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dow of Prince Edward. In other re- 
ſets, as was obſerved, this ſcene poſ- 


her conſent to marry her- daughter Eliza- 


now mentioned. As ſuch, it is faulty; 
and ſtill more fo, by being executed with 5 
leſs ability. Vet this incident is not 
lable to the objection made to the for- 
mer. We ſee a good, prudential reaſon, . 


beth ; but none for his marriage with 


irſt courtſhip had been omitted, and that 
the dialogue between Richard and Anne 


Buckingham. We are not enough pre- 
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pared for his animoſity againſt the Queen 
and her kindred; nor can we pronounce, 
without hazarding conjecture, that it 
proceeded from envy of their ſudden 
greatneſs, or from having his vanity flat- 
tered by the ſeeming deference of Richard. 
Vet theſe motives ſeem highly probable. 
The young Princes bear too great a ſhare 
in the drama. It would ſeem the poet 
intended to intereſt us very much in their 
misfortunes. The repreſentation, how- 
ever, is not agreeable. The Princes have 
more ſmartneſs than ſimplicity ; and we 
are more affected with Tyrrel!'s deſcrip- 
tion of their death, than pleaſed with any 
thing in their own converſation. Nor 
does the ſcene of the ghoſts, in the laſt 
act, ſeem equal in execution to the deſign 
of Shakeſpeare. There is more delight- 
ful horror in the ſpeech of Richard awak- 
ening from his dream, than in any of 
the predictions denounced againſt him. 
There ſeems, indeed, ſome impropriety | 
in 


f 
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. repreſenting thoſe ſpectres as actually 


appearing, which were only ſeen in a 
viſion. Beſides, Richard might have de- 


ſcribed them in the ſucceeding ſcene, to 


Ratcliff, ſo as to have produced, at leaſt 


in the peruſal of the work, a much 
ſtronger effect. The repreſentation of 
ghoſts in this paſſage, is by no means ſo 
affecting, nor fo awful, as the dream re- 


lated by Clarence. Laſtly, there is in 


this performance, too much deviation in 
the dialogue from the dignity of the buſ- 


kin; and deviations ſtill more blameable, 


from the language of decent manners. 


Yet, with theſe imperfections, this tra- 


gedy is a ſtriking monument of human 


genius; and the ſucceſs of the poet, in 


delineating the character of Richard, has 
deen as great as the ſingular. boldneſs of 


the deſign. 


* * * 
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N IN principles are of 
different kinds: of conſequence, the 
actions that flow from them are more or leſs 
beneficial, and more or leſs entitled to praiſe. 
We are moved by inconſiderate impulſe 
to the performance of beneficent actions; 
as we are moved by inconſiderate impulſe 
to the perpetration of guilt. Your ſee an 
unhappy perſon; you diſcern the viſitation 
of grief in his features; you hear them 


in the plaintive tones of voice; you are 
23 warmed 
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wal with ſudden and reſiſtleſs emo-- 


tion-; you never enquire concerning the 


propriety of your feelings, or the merits 


of the ſufferer ; and you haſten to relieve 
him. Your conduct proceeds from incon- 


ſiderate impulſe. It: entitles you to the. 


praiſe of ſenſibility, but not of reflection. 
You are again in the fame ſituation ; but 


the ſymptoms of diſtreſs do not produce 
in you the ſame ardent effects: you are 
moved with no violent agitation, and you 


feel little ſympathy; but you perceive 
diſtreſs ; you are convinced that the ſuf- 


ferer ſuffers unjuſtly; you know you are 


bound to relieve him; and in conſequence 
of theſe convictions, you offer him relief. 
Lour conduct proceeds from ſenſe of duty; 


and though it entitles you to the credit of 
rational humanity, it does not entitle you, 


in this inſtance, to the praiſe of fine ſen- 
ſihility. 


Thoſe who perform beneficent actions, 


from immediate feeling or impetuous im- 


pulſe, 


prin 
tion 
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pulſe, have a great deal of pleaſure.— 
Their conduct, too, by the influence of 
ſympathetic affection, imparts pleaſure 
to the beholder. The joy felt both by 
the agent and the beholder is ardent, and 


approaches to rapture. There is alſo an 


energy in the principle, which produces 
great and uncommon exertions ; yet both 
tae principle of action, and the pleaſure it 
produces, are ſhifting, © Beauteous as 
the morning: cloud or the early dew ;” 
like them, too, they paſs away. The plea- 
ture ariſing from knowledge of duty is 


leſs impetuous: it has no approaches to 


rapture ; it ſeldom-makes the heart throb, 
or the tear deſcend ; and as it produces no 
tranſporting enjoyment, it ſeldom. leads 
to uncommon exertion; but the joy it 
atords is uniform, ſteady, and laſting. 
As the conduct is, moſt perfect, ſo our 
happineſs is moſt. complete, when both 
principles are united: when our convic-- 
tions of duty are animated with ſenſibility; . 
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and ſenſibility guided by convictions of 
duty. . 
It is, indeed, to be regretted, that feel - 
ing and the knowledge of duty are not 
always united. It is deeply to be regretted, 
that unleſs ſenfibility. be regulated by that 
knowledge of duty which ariſes from re- 
flection on our own condition, and ac- 
quaintance with human nature, it may 
produce unhappineſs both ts ourſelves and 
others; but chieffy to ourſelves. To il- 
luſtrate theſe conſequences may be of 
ſervice. It is often no leſs: important to 
point out the nature and evil effects of 
| feeming excellence, than of acknowledged 
| | | depravity ; beſides, it will exhibit the 
| human mind im a ſtriking ſituation: 
The ſubject, perhaps, is unpopular.— 


It is the- faſhion of the times to celebrate fu] 
feeling; and the conduct flowing from W: 
ſedater principles is pronounced cold or WW pri 
ungenial. It is the conduct, we are told, ler 
of thoſe diſpaſſionate minds who never devi- his 


ate Mg 
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ate to the right hand or the left; who travel 
through life unnoticed : and as they are 
never viſited by the extacies of ſenſibility, 
they enjoy unenvied immunity from its- 
delicate ſorrows. What pretenſions have 
they to the diſtinctlon of weak nerves or 
exquiſite feeling * They know ſo little 
of the melancholy and of the refined im- 
patience ſo often the portion of ſentimen- 
tal ſpirits,. that they are abſurd enough to 
term tlem chagrin and ill- humour. In. 
truth; ſentiment and ſenſibility have been 
the ſubject of ſo many tales and ſermons, 
that the writer who would propoſe the 
union of feeling with reflection, may, 
perhaps, incur much faſtidious diſdain: 
we ſhall, therefore, go forth upon this 
adventure under the banner of a power-- 
ful andꝰ reſpectable leader. Shakeſpeare 
was no leſs intimately acquainted with thie 
principles of human conduct, than excel- 
lent in delineation; and has exhibited in 
his Pramatic Character of King Lear the 
man of mere ſenſibility. 3 
3 z I. Thoſe.: 
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I. Thoſe who are guided in their cou- 


duct by impetuous impulſe, ariſing from 
ſenſibility, and undirected by reflection, 
are liable to extravagant or outrageous 
exceſs. Tranſported by their own emo- 
tions, they miſapprehend the condition of 


others: they are prone. to exaggeration; | 


and even the good actions they perform, 
excite amazement rather than approba- 
tion. Lear, an utter ſtranger to adverſe 
fortune, and under the power of exceſſive 
affection, conceived his children in every 
reſpect deſerving. During this ardent and 
inconſiderate mood, he aſcribed to them 
ſuch correſponding ſentiments as juſtifcd 


his extravagant fondneſs. He ſaw his 


children as the gentleſt and moſt affec- 
tionate of the human race. What con- 
deſcenſion, on his part, could be a. fui- 
table reward for their filial piety? He 
divides his kingdom among them; they 
will relieve him from the cares of royalty; 
and to his old age will afford conſolation. 
25 | 5 Gy 
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He ſhakes all cares and bufineſs from his age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, 


But he is not only extravagant in his 


love; he is no lefs outrageous in his diſ- 


pleaſure. Kent, moved with zeal for his 


intereſt, . remonſtrates, with the freedom 
of conſcious integrity, againſt his con- 


duct to Cordelia; and Lear, impatient of 
good counſel, not only rebukes him with 
unbecoming aſperity, but inflicts unme-- 


ted puniſhment. 


Five days we do allot thee for proviſions... 


To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; 


And on the ſixth to turn thy hated back 3 
Upon our Kingdom: if on the tenth day following 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 


The moment is thy death. 


II. The conduct proceeding from unguid- 
ed feeling will be capricious. In minds where 
principles of regular and permanent in- 
uence have no authority, every feeling 


has a right to command; and every im- 


pulſe, how ſudden ſoever, is regarded, 


during 
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during the ſeaſon of its r. with en- 


tire approbation. 

All ſuch feelings and impulſes are not 
only admitted, but obeyed; and lead us, 
without heſitation or reflection, to à cor- 
reſponding deportment. But the objects 
with which we are converſant, often vary 
their aſpects, and are ſeen by us in differ- 
ent attitudes. This may be owing to ac- 
cidental connection or compariſon witli 
other things, of a ſimilar or of a different 


nature; or it may be owing, and this is 


moſt frequently the caſe, to ſome acci- 
dental mood or humour of our own. A 
fine landſcape, viewed in different lights, 
ſhall. appear- more: or- leſs beautiful; yet 
the landſcape in itſelf ſhall remain unal- 
tered; nor will the perſon who views it 
| pronounce. it in reality leſs beautiful than 
it was, though he ſees it with a ſetting 
rather than with a riſing ſun. The ca- 


pricious inconſtancy of their character is 


very apt to diſplay itſelf, when unfortu- 
natel 
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nately they form expectations, and ſuſ- 
tain diſappointments. Moved by an ar- 
dent mood, they regard the objects of 
their affection with extravagant tranſ- 
port; they transfer to them their own 


diſpoſitions; they make no allowance for 
differences of condition or ſtate of mind.; 


and expect returns fuitable to their own 
unreaſonable ardours. They are diſap- 
pointed; they feel pain: in proportion to 
the violence of the diſappointed paſſion, 
is the pang of repulſe. This rouſes a ſenſe 


of wrong, and - excites their reſentment, _ 


The new feelings operate with as much 
force as the former. No enquiry is made 
concerning the reaſonableneſs of the con- 


duct they would produce. Reſentment 


and indignation are felt; and merely be- 
cauſe they are felt, they are deemed. juſt 

and becoming. 
Cordelia was the favourite daughter of 
Lear. His ſiſters had replied to him, 
Vith an extrayagance ſuited to the ex- 
travagance 
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travagance of his affection. He expect 
ed much more from Cordelia. Yet her 
reply was better ſuited to the relation 
that ſubſiſted betweeen them, than to the 
fondneſs of his preſent humour. He is 
diſappointed, pained, and provoked. There 
is no gentle advocate in his boſom to mi- 
tigate the rigours of his diſpleaſure. He 
follows the blind impulſe of his reſent- 
ment; abuſes and abandons Cordelia. 


Let it beſo; thy truth then be thy dower: 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood; 
And, as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 

8 Hold thee from this for ever. 


Unhappy are ert Who We cable 
no ſyſtem concerning the character of 
their friends; - and who have aſcertained, 
by the aid of reaſon or obfervation, no 
- meaſure of their virtues or infirmities. 
There is no affectionate inmate in their 
7 OE, the e of indulgent at- 
fection, 
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.Widion, to plead in your behalf, if from 
MW indvertency, or the influence of a way- 
ard, but tranſient mood, affecting either 
eb or themſelves, you act differently 
8 from your wonted conduct, or differently 
cM tom their expectations. Thus their ap- 
-bearances are as variable as that of the 
e camelion: they now ſhine with the faireſt 
- colours; and in an inftant they are changed 


nto fable. In vain would you aſk for 


reaſon. You may enquire of the winds; 
or queſtion their morning dreams. Yet 
they are ardent in proteſtations; they 
ove aſſurances of laſting attachment; 
but they are not to be truſted. Not that 
they intend to deceive you. They have 


without rudder or anchor, driven by 


ae the colours impreſſed by a fun-beam 
m the breaſt of a watery cloud: they 


ire formed into a beautiful figure; they 
it ine for a moment with every exquiſite 


'tint:; 
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tint; in a moment they vaniſh, and leave hi 
nothing but a drizly ſhower in their h: 
Read. | L My ad 
III. Theſe who are guided by incon- ap 
ſiderate feeling, will often appear variable ce 
in their conduct, and of courſe irreſolute. tic 


There is no variety of feeling to which us 
perſons of great ſenſibility are more li- Wl ab 
able, than that of great elevation or de- WM on 
preſſion of ſpirits. The ſudden and un- ter 
accountable tranſitions from the one to WM the 
the other, are not leſs ſtriking, than the tig 
vaſt difference of which we are conſcious WMll ard 


in the one mood or in the other. In an ] 
elevated ſtate of ſpirits, we form projects, Wl fro: 
| entertain hopes, conceive ourſelves cap- Wl ri{: 


able of high exertion, think highly of N cti 
ourſelves, -and in this hour of tranſport, WM tir: 
-undervalue obſtacles or oppoſition. In a WW ind 
moment of depreſſion, the ſcene is alter- eli 
ed: the ſky lowrs; nature ceaſes to dau 
ſmile; or if ſhe ſmiles, it is not to us; non 


wwe feel ourſelves feeble, forſaken, and Viet 
hopeleſs: 


Ds 
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hopeleſs ; all things, human and divine, 
have conſpired againſt us. Having no 
adequate opinion of ourſelves, or no juſt . 
zpprehenſion of the ſtate of opinions con- 
cerning-us, we think that no great exer- 
tion or diſplay of merit is expected from 
us, and of eourſe we grow indifferent 
about our conduct. Thus the mind, at 
one inſtant, aſpires to heaven, is bold, en- 
terpriſing, diſdainful, and ſupercilious: 
the wind changes —we are bafffed or fa- 
tigued; and the ſpirit formerly ſo full of 
xdour, becomes humble and paſſive. 

Lear had Tuffered inſult and ingratitude 
fom his eldeſt daughter. He boils with | 
reſentment ; he exprefles it with impre- 
ations, and leaves her: but his mind, 
laraſſed and teazed, ſuffers ſore agitation, 
and is enfeebled. He looks of courſe for 
relief; indulges confidence in his ſecond 
daughter; from her he expects conſola- 
ton; anticipates a kindly reception; 
fields to that depreſſion of mind, which 
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is connected with the wiſh and expecta- 
tion of pity ; he longs to complain; and 
to mingle his tears with the ſympathetic 
ſorrows of Regan. Thus entirely re- 


duced, he diſcerns, even in Regan, ſymp- 


toms of diſaffection. Vet, in his preſent 


ſtate, he will not believe them. They 
are forced upon his - obſervation; and 
Kent, who was exiled for wiſhing to 


moderate his wrath againſt Cordelia, is 


obliged to ſtimulate his diſpleaſure at Re- 
gan. Yet, in the weakneſs of his preſent 
depreſſion, and. longings for affectionate 


pity, he would repoſe on her tenderneſs, 
and addreſſes her with full confidence in 


her love: 


No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have: my curſe. a 
— — Tis not in thee : 
- To-bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes, &c. 
——— Thou better know'ſt | 
The offices of nature. 


In the whole intercourſe between Lear 


and Regan, we des 2. conteſt between 
| Lear 3 


ls. 0 
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ear's indignant and reſentful emotions, 
excited by the indications of Regan's 
liſaffection, and thoſe fond expectations 
ind deſires of ſympathetic tenderneſs, 
which proceed from, and in their: turn 
contribute to; depreflion of ſpirit. Thus 
he condefcends- to entreat and remon- 
ſtrate: 


1 gave you all 1 


At length, | repulſed and | inſulted by 
Regan, totally caſt down and enSebled, 
he forgets his determined hatred of Go- 
neril; and ifi the miſery of his depreſſion, 
reſolute and : inconſiſtent,- he addreſſes 
ter as his laſt reſource.: 


FRA ——— Not being the worſt, ; 
Stands in ſome need of praiſe ; I'll go with thee - 


Thy fifty yet doth double ave and twenty, 


And thou haſt twice her love. 


Here he is again diſappointed. He has: 
other reſource. His mind, originally 


1 | of 
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of a keen and impetuous nature, is now 
unoccupied by any tender ſentiment. 
Accordingly, at the cloſe of this intereſt- 
ing ſcene, we ſee him forcing himſelt, 
as it were, from his depreſſion, and ex- 
preſſing his undiminiſhed reſentmeat :. 


You Heavens, give me that patience which I need; 
You fee me here, you Gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both 

If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters“ hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 

To bear it tamely ; touch mt with noble anger: 

O let not womens” weapons, water- drops, 

Stain my man's cheeks: no, you unnatural hags, 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both; 

That all the world ſhall——T will do ſuch things— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they thall be, 
The terrors of the earth. Vou think I'lt weep— 

No, I'll not weep. 

I have full cauſe of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into an hundred thouſand flaws, . 
Or &'er I'll weep 0 "In I ſhall go mad. 


Inconfi ſtency of conduct, and of con- 
ſequence, irreſolution, occaſioned by irre- 


Zular and undirected feelings, proceed 


from 8 


15 
= 
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from other fates of mind than depreſſion 


of ſpirits. Of this, ſome examples diffe- 
rent from the preſent now occur to me. 


They illuſtrate the general poſition, and 


may therefore be mentioned. 
Lorenzo de Medicis * had a lively fan- 


; he was a courtier—ambitious—and 
had his imagination filled with ideas of 


pageantry. He wiſhed to enjoy pre-emi- 
nence ; but his brother Alexander, the 
reigning Prince, was an obſtacle to be 
removed ; and this could only be done 
by ſpoiling him of his life. The difficulty 
no doubt was great; yet, it figured leſs 
to his heated imagination, than the dig- 
nity and enjoyment he had in view. 
Elegant in his manners; accompliſhed 
vith every pleaſing endowment ; of ſoft 
ad infinuating addrefs ; he had, never- 
theleſs, no Tecret counſellor in his breaſt. 
to plead in behalf of juſtice. Thus 
2 OT prompted, 


© See Robertſon's Hiftory of the Reign of Charles V. 
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prompted, and thus unguarded, he per- 


petrates the death of his brother. He 


ſees his blood ftreaming ; hears him 


groaning in the agonies of death; be- 


holds him convulſed in the pangs of de- 
parting life: a new ſet of feelings ariſe; 
the delicate, accompliſhed courtier, who 
could meditate atrocipys injury, cannot, 
without being nes witneſs the bloody 
object; he remains motionleſs ; irreſolute; 
appalled at the deed; and in this Nate of 
amazement, neither proſecutes his deſign, 
nor thinks of eſcaping. Thus, without 


ſtruggle or oppoſition, he is ſeized and 
puniſhed as he deſerves. 


Voltaire gives a ſimilar account of his 
hero, Lewis. After deſcribing in lively 
colours the deſolation perpetrated by his 


authority in the Palatinate; the conflagra- 


tion of cities, and the utter ruin of th? 
inhabitants, ' he ſubjoins, that theſe orders 
were iſſued from Verſailles, from the 


midſt of pleaſures ; ; and that, on a nearer 
| | view, 
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view, the calamities he thus occaſioned 
would have filled him with horror. That 


is, Lewis, like all men of irregular ſenſibi- 


lity, was governed by the influences of ob- 
jets operating immediately on his ſenſes ; 
and ſo according to ſuch accidental mood 
as depended on preſent images, he was hu- 
mane or inhuman. Lewis and Lorenzo, in 
thoſe inſtances, were men of feeling, but 
not of virtue. They were a-kin to Lady 
Macbeth, who advifed and determined 
the murder of Duncan, and who. would 
have executed the deed herſelf; but with 
the dagger lifted, in act to ſtrike, of ſuch 
fenſibility, fo tender, ihe could not pro- 
ceed—the old man reſembled her father. 
IV. The man of ungoverned ſenfibi-. 
kty, is in danger of becoming moroſe or 
inhuman. He entertains ſanguine hopes; 
he allows every feeling to reign in his 
breaſt uncontrouled; his judgment is 
dazzled; and his imagination riots in 
rapturous dreams of enjoyment. Every 
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object of his wiſhes is arrayed in ſeducing 
colours, and brought immediately within 
his reach. He engages in the purſuit ; 
_ encounters difficulties of which he was 
not aware; his raviſhing expectations 
ſubſide ; he had made no proviſion for 
arduous adventure; his imagination be- 
comes a traitor ; the dangers and diffi- 
culties appear more formidable than they 
really are; and he abandons his under- 
taking. His temper 'is of conſequence 
altered. No longer elated with hope, he 
becomes the prey of chagrin, of envy, or 
of reſentment. Even ſuppoſe him ſuc- 
ceſsful; his enjoyments are not equal to 
his hopes. His defires were exceſſive, and 
no gratification whatever can allay the 
vehemence of their ardour. He is diſ- 
contented, reſtleſs, and unhappy. In a 
word, irregular feelings, and great ſen- 
_ bility, produce extravagant defires ; 
theſe lead to diſappointment ; and in- 
minds that are undiſciplined, diſappoint- 
Wd = ment 
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ment begets moroſeneſs and anger. Theſe 
diſpoſitions again will diſplay themſelves, 
according to the condition or character 


of him who feels them. Men of feeble 


conſtitutions, and without power over 
the fortunes of other men, under ſuch 
malign influences, become fretful, invi- 
dious, and miſanthropical. Perſons of 
firmer ſtructure, and unfortunately poſ- 
ſeſſed of power, under ſuch direction, 
become inhuman. Herod was a man of 
feeling. Witneſs his conduct to Mari- 
amne. At one time elegant, courteous, 
and full of tenderneſs; his fondneſs Was 
as unbounded, as the virtues and graces 
of Mariamne were peerleſs. At other 
times, offended becauſe her expreſſions 
of mutual affection were not as extrava- 
gant as the extravagance of his own emo- 
tions, he became ſuſpicious without 
cauſe. Thus affectionate, fond, ſuſpi- 
<ious, reſentful, and powerful; in the 
phrenzy of irregular feelings he put to 


death Mariamne. 
Lear, 
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45 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
Lear, in the repreſentation of Shake- 
Ipeare, poſſeſſing great ſenſibility, and 


full of affection, ſeeks a kind of enjoy- 


ment ſuited to his temper. Aſcribing 
the ſame ſenſibility and affection to his 
daughters, for they muſt have it, no 
doubt, by hereditary right, he forms a 


pleaſing dream of repoſing his old age 


under the wings of their kindly protec- 


tion. He is diſappointed ; he feels ex- 
treme pain and reſentment; he vents his 
reſentment ; but he has no power. Will 


he then become moroſe and retired * His 
habits and temper will not give him 
leave. Impetuous, and accuſtomed to 
authority, conſequently of an unyielding 
nature, he would wreak his wrath, if he 
were able, in deeds of exceſſive violence. 
He would do, he knows not what. He 
who could pronounce ſuch imprecations 
againſt: Goneril, as, notwithſtanding her 
_ guilt, appear ſhocking and horrid, would, 
in the moment of his reſentment, have 

put 
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put her to death If, without any ground 

of offence, he could abandon Cordelia, 

aid caſt off his favourite child, what 

would he not have done to the unnatu- 
ral and pitile ſs Regan? 

Here, then, we have a curious ſpectacle: 

a man accuſtomed to bear rule, ſuffering 


ſore diſappointment, and grievous wrongs; 


high minded, impetuous, ſuſceptible of ex- 
treme reſentment; and incapable of yielding 
to moroſe ſilence, or malignant retirement. 
What change can befall his ſpirit ? For 


his condition is ſo altered, that his ſpirit 


alſo muſt ſuffer change. What! but to 


have his underſtanding torn up by the 


hurricane of ꝓaſſion, to ſcorn conſolation, 
and loſe his reaſon ! Shakeſpeare could 
not avoid making Lear diſtracted. Other 
poets exhibit madneſs, becauſe they chuſe 
it, or for tlie ſake of variety, or to deepen 
the diſtreſs: but Shakeſpeare has ex- 
hibited the madneſs of Lear, as the na- 
Arat effect of ſuch ſuffering on ſuch a 
| | character 
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| character. It was an event in the pro- 
greſs of Lear's mind, driven by ſuch feel- 
ings, deſires, and paſſions as the poet 
aſcribes to him, as could not be avoided. 
It is ſometimes obſerved, that there 
are three kinds of madneſs diſplayed in this 


performance: that of Lear, that of Ed- 


gar; and that of the Fool. The obſer- 
vation is inaccurate. The madneſs of 


Edgar is entirely pretended; and that of 


the Fool has alſo more affectation than 
reality. Accordingly, we find Lear for 


ever dwelling upon one idea, and recon- 


ciling every thing to one appearance. 
The ſtorms and tempeſts were not his 
daughters. The gleams of reaſon that 
ſhoot athwart the darkneſs of his diſorder, 


render the gloom more horrid. Edgar 
affects to dwell upon one idea; he is 


"haunted by fiends; but he is not uniform. 
The feeling he diſcovers, and compaſhon 


for the diſtreſſes of Lear, breaking out 


zin ſpite of his counterfeit, render his 
ſpeeches 


4 


m 
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ſpeeches very often pathetic. The Fool, 
who has more honeſty than underſtanding. 
and more underſtanding than he pretends, 


decomes an intereſting character, by his 


attachment*to his unfortunate maſter. 
V. Lear, thus extravagant, inconſiſtent, 


inconſtant, capricious, variable, irreſolute, 
and impetuouſly vindictive, is almoſt an 
object of diſapprobation. But our po 
with his uſual ſkill, blends the diſagree- 
able qualities with ſuch circumſtances as 
correct this effect, and form one delight 


ful aſſemblage. Lear, in his good inten- 


tions, was without deceit; his violence is 
not the effect of premeditated malignity; 
his weakneſſes are not crimes, but often 
the effects of miſruled affections. This 
is not all: he is an old man; an old 
king; an aged father; and the inſtru- 


ments of. his ſuffering are undutiful 


children. He is juſtly entitled to our 


compaſſion; and the incidents laſt men- 
tioned, though they 1 no merit, they 
procure 
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procure: ſoms reſpect. Add to all thizz 
that he becomes more and more intereſt - 


mg towards the cloſe of the drama; nor 


merely becauſe he is more and more un- 


happy, but becauſe. he becomes really: 
more deſerving of our efteem. His mis- 
fortunes correct his mifconduCt ; they: 
rouſe reflection, and lead him to that re- 
formation which we approve. We ſes 

the commencement of this reformation 
after he has been diſmiſſed by Goneril, 
and meets with ſymptoms of difaftec- 
tion in Regan. He. who abandoned Cor- 


delia with impetuous outrage, and ba- 


niſhed Kent for offering an apology in 
her behalf; ſeeing his ſervant groſsly mal- 
treated, - and his own arrival unwelcomed, 
has already ſuſtained ſome: chaſtiſement - 
he does not expreſs that ungoverned-y10- 
lence which his preceding conduct might 
lead us to expect. He reſtrains his emo- 
tion in its firſt ebullition, and reaſons. 
FI con- 


-- 
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concerning the probable cauſes of what: 
femed ſo inauſpicious. 


L is The King would ſpeak with Cornwall the pee 
i dear father 
Would with his daughter ſpeak, commands her ſervice: 
Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood 
Fiery the flery Puke? Tell the hot Duke that 
No- but not vet may be h&is not wel! 
Infirmity doth ll neglect all office, , 
Whereto our health is bound: we're not ourſelves * 
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When nature, being oppreſs'd, commands the mind 5 
To ſuffer with the body—T'i forbear; 

And am fallen out with my more heady will, 

To take the indiſpoſed and ſickly fit, 

For the ſound man. 
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As his misfortunes increaſe,” we find 
him ſtill more inclined to reflect on his 
iituation; He does not, indeed, expreſs 
blame of himſelf ; yet he expreſſes no. 
ſentiment whatever of overweaning con- 
ceit. He ſeems rational and modeſt ; and. 
the. . to himſelf is extremely 
pathetic : 
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— ——=— Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
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| Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace——I am a man 
More finn'd againſt than ſinning. 


Soon after, we find him actually pro- 
nouncing cenſure upon himfelf. Hitherto 
he had been the mere creature of ſenſibi- 
lity; he now begins to reflect ; and grie ves 
that he had net done ſo before. 


Pbor naked wretches, whereſoc'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſcleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your Ioop!d and window'd raggedneſs defend you 
From ſexſons ſuch as theſe 20, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyfic, pomp, 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel hat wretches feel, 

That thou may ſt ſhake the ſuperſſux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt, | 


* 
— 
i. 


At laſt; hei is in a ſtate of perfect con - 
trition, and expreſſes leſs refentment 
againft Goneril and Regan, than ſelf- con- 
demnation for his treatment of Cordelia, 

and a perfect, but not extravagant ſenſe 
of her affection. | 
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KEN T. The poor diſtreſſed Lear's in town, 
=. Who ſometimes in his better tune remembers 
| | What” 
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What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to fee his daughter. 
GenT. Why, good Sir? 
KENT. A ſovereign ſhame fo bows him, his un- 
. kineneſs, 
That ftript her from his benedition, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
'To his dog-hearted daughter : theſe things ſting ham 
© So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. 


I have thus endeavoured to ſhew, that 
mere ſenſibility, undirected by reflection, 
leads men to an extravagant expreſſion 
both of ſocial or unſocial feelings; renders 
them capriciouſſy inconſtant in their af- | 
fections; variable, and of courſe irreſo- 
lute, in their conduct. Theſe things, to- | 
gether with the miſeries entailed by ſuch || 
deportment, ſeem to me well illuſtrated | 
by Shakeſpeare, i in his Dramatic Character 4 
of King Lear. i 
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TIMON 'OF ATHENS. 


Centers, in his Timon of 
Athens, illuſtrates the conſequences 
of that inconſiderate profuſion which has 
the appearance of liberality, and is ſup- 
poſed even by the inconſiderate perſon 
himſelf to proceed from a generous prin- 
eiple; but which, in reality, has its chief 
origin in the love of diſtinCtion.. Though 
this is not the view uſually entertained of 
this ſingular dramatic character, I perſuade 
e if we attend to the deſign of the 

„ poet 


8 DRAMATIC CHARACTER: 
poet in all its parts, we ſhall find, that 
the opinion now advanced is not without 
foundation. | | 
The love of diſtinction is aſſerted to be 
the ruling principle in the conduct of 
Timon; yet it is not affirmed, nor is it 
neceſſary to affirm, that Timon has no 
goodneſs of heart. He has much good- 
neſs, gentleneſs, and love of ſociety.— 
Theſe are not inconſiſtent with the love 
of diſtinction: they often reſide together; 
and in particular, that love of diſtinction 
which reigned | in 1 of Timon, 
may eaſily be ſhewh to have received its 
: particular' bias and direction from original 
goodneſs. For, without this, what could 
have determined him to chuſe one method 
of making himſelf conſpicuous rather than 
another? Why did he not ſeek the diſ- 
tinction conferred by the diſplay of a 
military or of a political character? Or 
why did he not aſpire after pageantry and 
parade, the pomp of public buildings, and 
1—— — 5 the 
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the oſtentation of wealth, unconnected 
with any kind of beneficence? 

In general, our love of fame or diſtine- 
tion is directed and influenced by ſome 


previous caſt of temper, or early tenden 


cy of diſpoſition. Moved by powers and 
diſpoſitions leading us to one kind of ex- 
 ertion rather than another, we attribute 
ſuperior excellence to ſuch exertion. We 
transfer the ſame ſentiment to the reſt of 
mankind. We fancy, that no pre-emi- 


nence can be attained but by ſuch talents 
as we poſſeſs ; and it requires an effort of 


cool reflection, before we can allow that 
there may be excellence in thoſe things 
which we cannot reliſh, or merit in that 


conduct to which we are not inclined. 
Guided by early. or inherent predilection; - 


men actuated by the love of diſtinction, 
ſeek the idol of their defires in various 
ſituations ; 
or in the ſhade of retirement. Take the 
following examples. 
F 2+ 


Was 


in the buſtle of active life, 


The ſon of Olorus 
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was preſent, while yet a boy, at the 
Olympic games. All Greece was aſſem- 
bled; many feats of dexterity, no doubt, 
were exhibited; and. every: honour that 


aſſembled Greece could beſtow, was con- 


ferred on the victors. Moved by a ſpec- 


tacle ſo intereſting and ſo inſpiriting, the 
Spartan, Theban, or Athenian youth, who 


were not yet of vigour ſufficient to ſtrive 
for the wreath, longed, we may readily 
- ſuppoſe, for maturer years; and became, 


in their ardent imaginations, ſkilful wreſt- 
lers and charioteers. The ſon of Olorus, 


if we may judge by the conſequence, felt 
little emotion ; no ſympathetic longings ; 


and no impatience to drive a chariot.— 


But hearing Herodotus, on that occaſion, 


reciting his hiſtory, he felt other ſenſa- 
tions; his heart throbbed, and the tears 


deſcended. The venerable hiſtorian ob- 


ſerved him weeping, and comprehending 
his character, I give thee joy, ſaid he 
to his. * « for the > happy genius of 
66 thy 


1 
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«thy. ſon.” Now, the ſon of Olorus 


became an hiſtorian no leſs renowned than 


Herodotus : for Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides are uſually. named together. The 
celebrated Turenne, in his early days, 
was an admirer, no leſs paſſionate, of 
Quintus Curtius, than the ſon of Olorus 
was of Herodotus.; and we are told by 
Ramſay, from D'Ablancourt, that when 
not yet twelve years of age, he chal- 


lenged an officer who called his fa- 


vourite hiſtory a romance. But this ad- 
miration was not ſo much for the graces 
of flowery compoſition which abound in 
the Roman hiſtorian, as for the valiant 
actions of Alexander. Theſe drew his 
attention, and ſoon-after, his imitation. 


Though his breaſt heaved, and his eyes 


ſparkled, in the peruſal of favourite paſ- 


ſages, he was not led to write fine de- 
ſcriptions like Curtius; but to break horſes 
like the ſon of Philip. | 

Now, fince thoſe that are actuated by 
the love of diſtinction, are led, by early 
F. 4. or 
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or inherent predileCtion, to one kind of 


action rather than another, we have no 
difficulty in allowing principles of good- 
neſs and humanity to have reigned early, 


or originally, in the breaſt of Timon, 
Nay, after loſing their authority, they 
continued for ſome time to attend him 
and reſided in that breaſt- where they 


formerly. reigned. They became like 


thoſe eaſtern princes, or thoſe early ſo-- 
vereigns of a neighbouring country, who 


grew ſo indolent and paſſive, that they 


lay immured in their apartments, and 
left the management of the ſtate to ſome 


active. miniſter, an ambitious vizier, or 
mayor of the palace. Some of theſe mi-- 


niſters ated for a while under the banner 
of the ſovereign's authority; but after-- 


wards, having left him but the ſhadow 
of power, they ſet up for themſelves; be- 
came ſupreme and deſpotic. 

Here; however,. we -are led to enquire, 
how happens it that a-principle inherent 
in the ſoul, and once an active principle, 

| becomes 
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becomes paſſive, ſuffers others to operate 
in its ſtead; not only ſo, but to perform 
ſimilar functions, aſſume correſponding. 
appearances, and, in general, to be guided 
apparently to the fame tenor of conduct? 
Did the energy of the inherent affection 
ſuffer abatement by frequent exerciſe ? 
Or were there no kindred principles in: 
the ſoul to ſupport and confirm its au- 
thority ? Could not. reaſon, or the ſenſe 
of duty, ſupport, and the power of active 
habit confirm? How came the ſultan to 
ſubmit to the vizier? | 

In general, original principles and feel-- 
ings become paſſive, if they are not, in 
their firſt operation, confirmed by reaſon 
and convictions of duty; and if the paſ-- 
ſion which ſprings up in their place aſ-- 
ſames their appearance, and acts appa- 
rently as they world have done. Nothing is 
more impoſiing than this ſpecies of uſur-- 
pation. It is not the open afſault of a foe, 
but the guile of pretended friendſhip. No- 
thing 
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| thing contributes more-to dangerous ſelf, 
deception. Applying this remark to our 
preſent ſubject, and following the lights 
of obſervation, we ſhall briefly illuſtrate, 
how early or inherent goodneſs may be 
ſubverted by the love of diſtinction. . A 
perſon of good diſpoſitions, inclined by 
his temper and conſtitution to perform 
acts of beneficence, receives pleaſure 
in the performance. He alſo receives 
applauſes. He has done good, and is 
told of it. Thus he receives pleaſure, 
not only from having gratified a native 
impulſe, but from the praiſe of mankind, 
and the gratitude of thoſe whom he may 
have ſerved. The applauſes he receives 
are more liberally beſtowed by deſigning ap 


and undeſerving, perſons, than by the de- at 
ſerving and undeſigning. The deſerving _ 
depend too much on the permanency of on 
the original principle, independent of en- fol 
couragement ; and may therefore be too pl 
ſparing in their approbation. Guſtavus dit 


_ Adolphus 
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Adolphus uſed to ſay, that valour need- 


ed encouragement; and was therefore un- 
reſerved in his praiſes. The ſame may 
be ſaid of every virtue. But deſigning, 
or undeſerving. perſons, transferring their 


own diſpoſitions to other men, and of 


courſe apprehenſive leſt the wheels and 
ſprings of benevolence ſhould. contract 
ruſt, are oiling them for ever with pro- 


fuſe adulation. Mean time, our man of 


liberality begins to be moved by other 
principles than, fine feelings and conſti- 


tutional impulſe. The pleaſure ariſing 


from ſuch actions as theſe produce, is 
too fine and too delicate, compared with 
the joys conferred by loud and continued 
applauſes. Thus. his taſte becomes viti- 


ated; he. not only acquires an undue. 


reliſh for adulation, but 1s uneaſy with- 
out it; he contracts a falſe appetite; and 
ſolicits diſtinction, not ſo much for the 
pleaſure- it yields him, as to remove a' 
diſagreeable craving. Thus, ſuch bene- 
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volent actions as formerly proceede Nom 40 
| conſtitutional goodneſs, have now their tu: 
origin in the love of praiſe and diſtinc- no 
| tion. Goodneſs may remain in his break | de 
a paſhve gueſt; and having noother power ¶ du 
than to give countenance to the prevail- Ml ge 
ing principle. It may thus reign in his if 
language and reveries; but the love of en- 
diſtinction directs his conduck. The ſu- gr 
perſeded monarch enjoys the parade of ter 
Rate, - and annexes his ſignature and ſanc the 


tion to the deeds of his active miniſter. fro 
Perhaps it may now ſeem. probable, aff 
that a man of conſtitutional goodne!s 


may perform-beneficent actions, not from Wl N. 
principles of humanity, though thee fer 
may a#tually refide in his breaſt L but tre 
from the defire of being diſtinguiſhed as ſur 
a'generous perſo;; and that in the mean WM anc 
white, not diſcerning his real motives, 
he ſhall imagine himſelf actuated by pure 
generoſit y. That ſuch characters may 
c xiſt, is all that is hitherto aſſerted. That 
: | Shake- 
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Shakeſpeare has exhibited an illuſtration, | 
accurately defined . and exquiſitely fea- 
tured, in his Timon of Athens, we will 
now endeavour. to ſhew. We will en- 
deavour to aſcertain and trace, in the con- 
duct of Timon, the marks of that bene-- 
ficence which proceeds from the love of 
diſtinction. We will, at the ſame time, 
endeavour to trace the cauſes of the 
ſtrange alteration that took place. in his 
temper ; and delineate the operations of, 
thoſe circumſtances that changed him 
from being apparently ſocial, and full of 
affection, into an abſolute miſanthrope. 

I. Real goodneſs is not oftentatious. - 
Not ſo is the goodneſs of Timon. Ob- 
ſerve him in the firſt ſcene of the tragedy: - 
trumpets ſound ; ' Timon enters; he is 
ſurrounded with ſenators, poets, painters, 
and attendants ; chuſes that moment to 
diſplay his beneficence ; and accompanies 
his benefits with a comment on his own 
noble nature. 


— 


T am 
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I 'am not of that feather, to ſhake off 

My friend when he moſt needs me. 

II. He is impatient of admonition. 
Knowing that he was formerly influ- 
enced by ſentiments of humanity, he ſup- 
poſes that their power is abiding ; and 


that, as he continues to do good, his prin- 
ciples of action are ſtill-the ſame. He is 


expoſed: to this ſelf-impoſition, not only 


by the tendency which all men have to 


deceive themſelves, but by the flatteries 
and praiſes he is fond of receiving.— 


Of conſequence, he would ſuffer pain by 
being undeceived; he would loſe the 


pleaſure of that diſtinction which he ſo 


earneſtly purſues ; the prevailing paſſion 


would be counteracted-: thus, there is a 


diſpoſition in his foul, which leads him 
to be diſpleaſed with the truth; and who 
that is offended with the truth, can en- 


dure admonition? | 
Ay. Thou giw'ſt ſo long, Timon, I fear me, thou 
Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly: | 


What necd theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain glories ? 
| . 


fee] 
leſs 
en! 
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Tim. Nay, 
If you begin to rail once on ſociety, 
I am ſworn not to give regard to you. 
Farewell, and come with better muſic. 
Ar. SOn— 
Thou wilt not hear me now. 
Oh, that men's ears thould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to Aatthry. 


III. The ſame ſelf-deceit which renders 
him deaf to counſel, renders him ſolici- 
tous and patient of exceſſive applauſe. 
He endures even the groſſeſt adulation. 
Notwithſtanding the covering which hides 
him from himſelf, he cannot be quite 
confident that his principles are juſt what 
he wiſhes and imagines them to be. The 
applauſes he receives tend to obviate his 
uncertainty, and reconcile him to him- 
ſelf. Yet, it is not affirmed, that the 
man of conſcious merit is either inſenſible 
of fame, or careleſs of reputation. He 
feels and enjoys them both; but having 
leſs need of external evidence to ſtrength- 
en him in the belief of his own integrity. 

| he 


* 
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he is leſs voracious of praiſe, and more 
acute in the diſcernment of flattery. 
IV. The favours beſtowed by Timon, 
are not often of ſuch a kind as to do real 
-ſervice to the perſons who. receive them. 
Wiſhing to be celebrated for his bounty, 
he is liberal in ſuch a manner as ſhall be 
moſt likely to draw attention, and par- 
ticularly to provoke the oſtentation of 
:thoſe, on account of his munificence, 
whom he is inclined to benefit. He is 


therefore more liberal in gratifying their 


paſſions, and particularly their vanity, 
than in relieving their wants; and of 
contributing more to flatter their ima- 
ginations, than to promote their improve- 
ment. Though he performs fome actions 
-of real humanity, and-even theſe he per- 
forms in a public manner, yet his muni- 
ficence appears chiefly in his banquets 
and ſhewy preſents. 
V. He acts in the ſame manner, in the 


„ he makes of thoſe whom he ſerves, 
and 
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and on whom he confers his favours. He 
is not ſo ſolicitous of alleviating the diſ- 
treſs of obſcure affliction, as of gratifying. 
thoſe who enjoy ſome degree of diftinc-- 
tion, or have it in their power to pro- 
claim his praiſes. - He is not repreſented 
as viſiting the cottage of the fatherleſs 
and widow ; but is wonderfully generous 
to men of high rank and character. He 
is deſirous of encouraging merit; but the 
merit muſt be already known and acknow- 
ledged. Inſtead of drawing baſhful-worth 
from obfcurity; he: beſtows coftly baubles 
on thoſe eminent or reputable perſons 
who ſhall be attended to, if they publiſh 
his praiſes, - Theſe are ſuch diſplays of 
beneficence, as a mam of genuine good- 
neſs would be apt to avoid. Yet, the per- 
ſons whom Timon honours and obliges, 
are loquacious poets, flattering painters; 
great generals, and mighty elders, 

Tim. I take all, and your ſeveral viſitations, 

80 kind to heart, cis not enough to give; 


G- 


Methinks 
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Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 

And ne'er be weary. Alcibiades, 

Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 

It comes in charity to thee; for all thy living 

Is ' mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 

Lie in a pitched field. 

Vet, this ſeeming want of diſcernment 
in. Timon, is not to be conſidered as 2 
proof of weak underſtanding. Our poet, 
who has omitted nothing to render the 
features of this character, though per- 
haps not obvious, yet ſo diſtinct, con- 

fiſtent, and perfectly united, that there 
is ſcarcely a lineament too little or too 
much, has guarded him from this objec- 
tion, and repreſents him as a man of 
ability. When the ſtate, and rulers of 
Athens, in the hour of extreme urgency 
and diſtreſs, are threatened with an aſ- 
fault by Alcibiades, whom they had 
treated with diſreſpect, they. have re- 
courſe for advice and aſſiſtance to no 
other than Timon. They tell him in 
terms of humble entreaty : 


Theres 


n 


e. 
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Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens (thine and ours) to take 

The Captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 

Allow'd with abſolute power, and thy good name 
Live with authority; {6 ſoon ſhall we drive back, 

Of Alcibiades the approaches wild, 

Who, like a boar, too ſavage, doth root vp 


His country” s peace. 


impatient of admonition, deſirous of ap- 
plauſe, injudicious in his gifts, and un- 
diſtinguiſhing in the choice of his friends, 


than he is profuſe. Deſirous of ſuperla- 


tive praiſes, he endeavours, by laviſh 


—— He entgoes 
The very heart of kindneſ 
*Platus, the god of wealth, 
Is but his ſteward.” | 


The poet, with judicious invention, 


deduces the chief incident in the play, 


namely the reverſe of Timon's fortune, 
from this circumſtance in his conduct. 
G 2 The 
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The vanity of Timon renders him pro- 
fuſe; and. profuſion renders him indigent... 
VII. The character we are deſcribing, 
ſets a greater value on the fayours he 
confers than they really deſerve. Of a 
mind undiſciplined by reafon,. and moved 
by a ftrong deſire, he conceives the tate 
of things to be exactly ſuch as his pre- 
ſent mood and deſire repreſent them. 
Wiſhing to excite a high ſenſe of favour, 
he believes he has done ſo, and that the 
gratifications he beſtows are much great- 
er than what they are. He is the more 
liable to this ſelf-impoſition, that many 
of thoſe he is inclined to gratify, are no 
| leſs laviſh of their adulation than he is 
of his fortune. He does not perceive 
that the raptures they expreſs are not 
for the benefit they have received, but 
for what they expect; and i imagines, that 

while his chambers 


Blaze with lights, and bray with minftrelſy ; 


while 
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while his cellars wow « with drunken 
* ſpilth of wine;” while he is giving 
away horſes, and precious ſtones; enter- 
taining the rulers and chief men op 
Athens, he fondly fancies that he is 
kindling in their breaſts a ſenſe of friend- 
hip and obligation. He fondly fancies, 
that in his utmoſt need, he will receive 
from them every ſort of aſſiſtance; and 
without reſerve or reluctance, lays im- 
mediate claim to their bounty. 


vou to Lord Lucius; 
To Lord Lucullus, you—You to Sempronius : 
Commend me to their loves—and I am proud, ſay, 

That my occaſions have found time to uſe them 
Toward a ſupply of money: let — requeſt 

- Be fifty talents. 

So you, Sir, to the ſenators, 
(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, I have 
Deſerved this hearing), pid them ſend on th' inſtant, 
A thoufand talents to me. - 


VIII. Need we be ſurpriſed that Timon, 
and men of his character, ſhould meet 
with diſappointment? Howſoever they 

| 1 may 
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may impoſe upon themſelves, and believe 


they are moved by real friendſhip, and 
believe that they are conferring real be- 


nefits, the reſt of mankind diſcern, and 
diſapprove of their conduct. Even thoſe 
very perſons, Who, by adulation, and a 
mean acceptance of favours, have contri- 
buted to their deluſion, feel, or conceive 
themſelves, under no obligation. The 
benefits they received were unſolicited, 
or unimportant; and the friendſhip of 


their benefactor was not ſo genuine as he 


believed. Thus, then, Timon demands a 
requital of his good deeds: he meets with 
refuſal; when he ſolicits the affections 
of his profeſſing friends, he is anſwered 
with coldneſs. 


STR. Why, this is the world's ſpbrt; 
And juſt of the ſame piece is every flatt'rer's ſoul. 
Timon has been this Lord's father 
He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's filver treads upon his lip; 
And yet, (O ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateſul ſhape), 
EE on bg c : 5 He 
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He does deny him, in reſpect of his, > 08 

What charitable men afford to beggars. 

There is no one paſſage in the whole 
tragedy more happily conceived and ex- 
preſſed than the conduct of Timon's flat- 
terers. Their various contrivances to 
avoid giving him affiſtance, thew diver- 
ſity of character; and their behaviour is 
well contraſted, by the fincere ſorrow and 
indignation of Timon's ſervants. They 
are held out to deſerved ſcorn, by their 
eaſy belief that the decay of their bene- 
factor's fortunes was only pretended, and 
by their conſequent renewal of mean aſſi- 
duities. 

IX. It remains to be mentioned, that 
ſuch diſappointment, in tempers like 
that of Timon, begets not only reſent- 
ment at individuals, but averſion at all 
mankind. ne 

Timon impoſes on himſelf; and white 
he is really actuated by a felfiſh pon. 
fincies himſelf entirely diſintereſted. Yet 
G 4. he 
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he has no ſelect friends; and no parti- 
cular attachments. He receives equally 
the deſerving and undeſerving; the ſtran- 
ger and the familiar acquaintance. Of 
conſequenee, thoſe perſons with whom 
he ſeems intimate, have no concern in 


his welfare; yet, vainly believing that he 


merits their affections, he ſolicits their 


aſſiſtance, and ſuſtains diſappointment. 


His reſentment is rouſed; and he ſuffers 


as much pain, though perhaps of a dif- 


ferent kind, as, in a fimilar ſituation, a 
perſon of true affection would ſuffer. 
But its object is materially different. For 
againſt whom is his anger excited ? Not 


againſt one individual, for he had no in- 


dividual attachment; but againſt all thoſe 


. who occaſioned: his diſappointment : that 


is, againſt all thoſe who were, or whom 


he deſired ſhould be, the objects of his 


beneficence; in other words, againſt all 
mankind. In ſuch circumſtances, the 
violence of reſentment will be propor- 

| tioned 
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tioned to original ſenſibility ; and Shake- 
ſpeare, accordingly, has repreſented the 
wrath- of Timon as . indulging itſelf in 
Furious inveCtive, till it grows into laſting 
averſion. | 


Tim. Who dares, who dares, 
In purity of manhoed ſtand upright, 
And ſay, this man's a flatterer? If one be, 
Zo are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſmother'd by that below: the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool: all is oblique - 
Then be abhorr'd, 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men ! 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains ; 
Deſtruction phang mankind ! Earth give me roots! 
Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon. | | 


The ſymptoms already mentioned are 


numerous, and indicate to the attentive 


obſerver, that the ſtate of Timon's mind 
is more diſtempered with a ſelfiſn paſſion 
than he believes: yet the poet, by a de- 
vice ſuited to his own maſterly invention, 


veying 
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veying a diſtinct and explicit view of the 


real deſign. Apemantus, a character well 


invented and well ſupported, has no othet 
' buſineſs in the play, than tog explain the 
principles of Timon's conduct. His cy- 
nic ſurlineſs, indeed, forms a ſtriking con- 
traſt to the ſmoothneſs of Timon's flat- 
terers; but he is chiefly conſidered as un- 
veiling the principal character. His man- 
ners are fierce; but his intentions are 
friendly: his invectives are bitter; but 
his remarks are true. He tells the flat- 
tering poet who had written a panegyric 
on Timon, that he was worthy of him; 
and adds, even in Timon's preſence, He 
66 that loves to be flattered, is worthy of 
KL the flatterer.” He tells Timon, in- 
viting him to his banquet I ſcorn thy 
% meat; *twould choke me, for I ſhould 


& ner flatter thee.” Elſewhere hegives 
him admonitions to the very fame pur- 


poſe; and finding his advice undervalued, 


he 7 I will lock thy heaven 
« from 


„ 


% from thee ;* 
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tator has well explained it, the pleaſure 
of being flattered. He afterwards tells 


him, having followed him, nevertheleſs, 
into his ſolitude, with intentions of ren- 
dering him ſome aſſiſtance; 


( ( eb thinkeſt | 
That the bleak air, thy boiſt'rous chamberlain, 


Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will thoſe moſs'd trees, 


That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 

And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte, 

To cure thy o'er night's ſurfeit? Call the creatures 
Whoſe raked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of wreckful heaven, whoſe bare unhouſed trunks 
To the confliting elements expoſed, 

Anſwer mere nature—b1d thera flatter thee 

O! thou ſhalt find | 


There are few inſtances of a dramatic 
character executed with ſuch ſtrict re- 
gard to unity of deſign, as that of Timon. 
This is not all. It is not enough to fay, 
that all the parts of his conduct are con- 
uſtent, or connected with one general 

| Prin- 


meaning, as a commen- 
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principle. They have an union of a more 
intimate nature. All the qualities in his 
character, and all the circumſtances in 
His conduct, lead to one final event. 
They all co-operate, directly or indirect. 
1y, in the accompliſhment of one general 
-purpoſe. It is as if the poet had pro- 
| poſed to demonſtrate, how perſons of 
good temper, and ſocial diſpoſitions, may 
become miſanthropical. He aſſumes the 
"ſocial diſpoſitions to be conſtitutional, 
and not confirmed by reaſon or by re- | 
flection. He then employs the love of 
diſtinction to bring about the concluſion. 
He ſhews its effects, in ſuperſeding the 
influence of better principles, in aſſuming 
their appearance, and ſo, in eſtabliſhing ſelf- 
deceit. He ſhews its effects, in producing 
oſtentation, injudicious profuſion, and diſ- 
appointment. And laſtly, he ſhews, how its | 
effects contributed to excite and exaſpe- 
:rate thoſe bitter feelings which eſtranged 
Timon from all mankind. Timon, at 
„ | the 
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the beginning of the drama, ſeems alto- 
gether humane and affectionate; at the 
end he is an abſolute miſanthrope. Such 
oppoſition indicates inconfiſtency of cha- 
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rafter; unleſs the change can be traced | 
through its cauſes and progreſs. If it if 
can be traced, and if the appearance ſhall | 
ſeem natural, this aſpect of the human ll 
' WH nind affords a curious and very intereſt- '"l 
ne ing ſpectacle. Obſerve, in an inſtance or if 
d, two, the. fine Iineaments and delicate |j 
3 ſhadings of this ſingular character. The | 
If poet refuſes admiſſion even to thoſe cir- | ö 
. cumſtances which may be ſuitable, and ll 
12 conſiſtent enough with the general prin- | 
8 ciple; but which would rather comcide | 
. with the main deſign, than contribute to its | 
8 conſummation. Timon is laviſh; but he 
3 ss neither diſſolute nor intemperate. He 
0 is convivial ; but he enjoys the banquet 
7 not in his own, but in the pleaſure of his : 
: ngueſts. Though he diſplays the pomp of 


a maſquerade, Phrynia and Timandria 
| | | are 
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are in the train not of Timon, but of Al- 


cibiades. He tells us, alluding to the 
correctneſs of his deportment, 


No vilanous WEE yet hath paſs'd my keart; 
Vawiſcly, not ignobly, have I given. 


We may 1 Pg that He is not ſo 
deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed for mere 


external magnificence, as of being diſ- 


tinguiſhed for courteous and beneficent 
actions. He does ſome good; but it is 
to procure diſtinction; he ſolieits diſ- 
tinction, but it is by doing good. 


Upon the whole, <** Shakeſpeare, in his 


wo Timon of Athens, illuſtrates the con- 
„ ſequences of that inconſiderate pro- 
« fuſion which has the appearance of li- 
„% berality, and is ſuppoſed by the incon- 
% ſiderate perſon himſelf to proceed from 
3 generous principle; but which, in 


4 reality, has its chief origin in the love 


4 of diſtinction.“ 


7 E'SSAY 


ti 


EN: THE-: 


EY #auULTS OF SHAKESPEARE... 


8 4 


PHE Commentators -on Shakeſpeare. 
- have been accuſed of blind admira- 
tion. They are charged with over-rating. 
his merits; and of regarding his faults 
with exceſſive indulgence. Only the laſt 
part of the charge has à foundation in 
juſtice. His merits have never been over- 
rated. The ardours of poetical fancy. 
the energies of ſtrong expreſſion, and un- 
rivalled '{kill in delineating human na- 
ture, belong to him in a degree ſo con- 
ſpicuous, as to juſtify the warmeſt ap- 
plauſes, and even to excuſe, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the indulgence ſhewn him for his 
: tranſ- 
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 tranſgreflions. .Yet/his tranſgreſſions are 
great: nor have they paſſed altogether 
unnoticed. - Foreign critics have aſſailed 
him with virulence, and have loaded his 


faults with the aggravations of national 


prejudice. Even in Britain, the praiſe 
of: Shakeſpeare is often mingled with la- 
mentations for his offences. His inatten- 


tion to the laws of unity, to ſay nothing 


of his deviations from geographical and 
hiſtorical truth; His rade mixture of tra- 


gic and comic ſcenes; together with the 
vulgarity, and even indecency of lan- 
guage, admitted too often into his dia- 


logue, have expoſed him to frequent cen- 
ſure. To cenſure him for his faults is 


proper; it is even neceſſary; it hinders 


blind admiration from tainting the public 
taſte; for offences againſt taſte are more 


dangerous in men of genius, than in other 


perſons; and the undifſtinguiſhing praiſes 
28 1 beſtowed on Shakeſpeare, 


have 


it; 
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chave contributed a good deal to retard 
our improvement in dramatical writing. 

l˖s it then poſſible, that a man of genius, 
eminently conſpicuous in one of the 
higheſt departments of elegant compoſi- 
tion, can treſpaſs againſt taſte ; and con- 
tribute, even in fine writing, to — 
judgment? Or is it likely that taſte an 
genius ſhould depend upon different prin- 
-ciples? They are, no doubt, a-kin; yet 

they are not ſo cloſely related, as that they 
may not be found apart. Many men, with- 
out poſſeſſing a ſingle ray of invention, can 
diſcern what is excellent in fine writing, 
-and even feel its effects. But is it probable, 
that men of ardent fancy, of active inven- 
tion, endowed with talents for yarious ex- 
preſſion, and every power of poetical exe- 
cution, are incapable, even in their own 
department, of perceiving, or feeling, what 
is fair or ſublime. Shall the ſpectator be 
raviſhed with unſpeakable tranſport ; and 

ſhall the breaft of him who communicates - 
rapture be dark or joyleſs? Such aſſer- 
nt H tion 
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tion is certainly bold; and though it ſeeme 


implied in the charge againſt Shakeſpeare, 


it muſt be heard with reſtriction. 


As every work that belongs to the 


imagination, all the performances of the 
poet, the painter, or ſtatuary, conſiſt of 
parts, the pleaſure we receive from them 
is the effect of thoſe parts acting in pro- 
per union. The general delightful in- 
fluence of ſuch combinations may be 
ſtrongly felt, without our being able to 
diſtinguiſh their component members 


whether of larger or of leſſer dimenſion ; 
or the nature of the relation ſubſiſting 


between them. Many tears have been 
ſhed for the ſufferings of Jane Shore and 
Caliſta; yet the perſons who have ſhed 
theni may not have known by what art 


they were moved. We may alſo obſerve, 
that the variety, the arrangement, the 


proportions, and mutual relations of thoſe 
parts, which, united in a fine perform- 


ance, afford us ſupreme delight, may be 


ſeen. and „ by perſons, who, 


from | 


OF SHAKESPEARE. ti 


from inſenſibility natural or acquired, 
are incapable of feeling their influence, 


or of perceiving them with exquiſite plea- 
ſure. The accampliſhed-critic muſt both 
feel what is excellent, and diſcern its na- 
ture. Yet, there are eritics'who diſcern, 
and never ſeem to have felt. But, beſides 


feeling and diſcernment, a certain portion 


of knowledge is indiſpenſably requiſite ; 
for offences againſt hiſtorical, or obvious 


philoſophical truths, either in thoſe that 


perform a work, or in thoſe that judge 


of a performance, cannot fail of exciting 


diſguſt. + Thus, conſummate taſte re- 
quires that we be capable of feeling 
what is excellent; that we be capable, 
in ſome meaſure, of diſcerning the parts, 
and correſpondence of parts, which, in 
works of invention, occaſion excellence; 
and that we have competent knowledge in 
thoſe things which are the Tubjects of an 
artiſt's labour. 

Now, every man of poetic - invention 
muſt receive exquiſite pleaſure in con- 

112 tem- 
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templating the great and the beautiful, 
both of art and of nature. He poſſeſſes l 
taſte, in ſo far as it depends upon feeling; F 
and in ſo far as a familiar acquaintance 4 
with beauty confers improvement, his V 
taſte will improve. But he may want fe 
diſcernment: for though the powers of MI 1: 
diſcernment are beſtowed by nature, yet MW = 
their perfection depends upon culture. b. 
He may not perceive proportion or union m 


of parts in thoſe things that give him ti 
pleaſure ; he may be totally ignorant of . oc 
every fact concerning them, except in ſo ha 
far as they work immediately on his tic 
ſenſes ; and thus, in ſo far as taſte de- 
pends upon intellectual improvement, he 
is certainly defective. He may weep for 
the death of Lauſus, as related by Virgil, 
without obſerving that the ſkill of the 
poet, in ſelecting and arranging thoſe 
images that excite kindred emotions, is 
the magic power that affects him. He 
may be moved with an intereſting ſtory 
of a Bohemian Princeſs, and not know 
that 


OF SHAKESPEARE. 19 


that no ſuch Princeſs exiſted, or that Bo- 
hemia is not, according to Shakeſpeare's 
repreſentation, a maritime country.— 
Thus, with matchleſs pathetic abilities, 


with uncommon ardour of fancy, and 


force of expreſſion, he may delineate the 
ſufferings of kings and of princes ; but by 
miſtaking. hiſtorical facts, and ſtill more, 
by blending incongruous emotions, he 
may excites ſuch diſguſt as ſhall diminiſh 
the pleaſure he would have given us; and 
occaſion our regret, that his knowledge 


had not been more extenſive, or his cri- 


tical diſcernment more improved. 

But will' not his feelings preſerve 
him from error? Will not their imme- 
diate and lively interpoſition irradiate his 
mind, and give him a clearer view of the 
juſtneſs and trutł of things, than he can 
receive from metaphyſical reaſoning. or 
dry diſquiſition? Surely no feelings can 
communicate the knowledge of facts; 
and though fenſibility of ſoul may diſpoſe 
the mind to a readier diſcernment of re- 
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lation and connection, in the objects * 


our attention, yet it is not by ſenſibility 
alone that we are capable of diſcerning. 


But allowing it to be ſo; allowing that 


there may. be ſome ſpirits ſo finely fram- 
ed, that, with powers of active invention, 
they can, independent of cool diſquiſition, 


and without enquiring after union and 


relation of parts, feel, by immediate im- 
pulſe, every effect of the moſt exquiſite 


arrangement; and be able, by attending 


to the degrees of pleaſure they receive, 
to aſcertain the preciſe proportion, the. 


abundance, or defect of excellence, in a 


work: admitting the poffibility of ſech 


endowment, he who'is thus highly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, is not, by means of this con- 
ſtitution, exempt from error; he is not 
placed beyond the 'rifk of misjudging, 


nor rendered incapable of feeling amiſs. 


He cannot be fure of his feelings. They 


are of a ſhifting and verſatile nature. 


3 hey depend on the preſent humour, or 
ſtate of in; and who can ſay of the 


preſent 
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| preſent humour, it will laſt for a moment? 
Who can aſſure us, eſpecially if we aſpire 
at the honour of extreme ſenſibility and 


exquiſite nerves, that our preſent mood 
ſhall not be totally different from that 


which ſhall follow? If ſo, the colours 
and attitudes of things ſhall ſeem totally 
changed: we ſhall feel very different 


emotions, and entertain very oppoſite 


ſentiments. Could the man of genius 
depend on his feelings; could he aſſure 
himſelf that no contrary motions would 


oppoſe the natural tendencies of a delicate 


ſpirit; or, in particular, that the influ- 
ence of faſhion ſhould never efface from 


his heart the true impreſſions of beauty ; 
er that the authority of maxims, ſpecious 


or ill explained, ſhould never pervert the 
operations of fancy; he might proceed 


with impetuous career; and, guided 15 
the; pleaſing irradiations of feeling, he 


might ſcorn the toil of that minute atten- 
Wer, by which: alone he might gain diſ- 


H- 4 cernment. 
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cernment. Were there no adverſe cur-- 
rents, ftrong; but of ſilent progreſs; no 


ſhifting gales to drive him out of his- 
courſe, or no: clouds to obſcure the face: 
of the- ſky, he might give full ſcope to 
his ſails, and, obſerving no other direc- 
tion than the beams of ſome bright con- 
ſtellation, he might proceed on a proſpe- 
rpus voyage, and land at length on ſome 
bliſsfal iſtand. But he has to encounter 
oppoſing currents, to contend with im- 
petuous tempeſts ; his guiding ſtar may 
be involved in a ſtorm, and his burniſhed' 
veſſel may be daſhed upon rocks, or ſhip- 
| wrecked on dangerous ſands. 


The man of true taſte» muſt not only. 


be capable of feeling, but of judging. He 
muſt aſcertain his feelings. He muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh” thoſe that are juſt and natural, 
from thoſe that are ſpurious. He muſt 
have ſteady. principles of judgment; and 
eſtabliſh a rule of belief to which his 
underſtanding may for ever appeal, and 
5 Fi. [2s | ſet 
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ſet at defiance the effects of fleeting emo- 
tion. We are not always in the ſame 
ſtate of mind; we are more ſuſceptible at 
one time than another: even the fame 
appearance ſhall at different moments af- 
fect us differently; and we ſhall be cap- 
able of reliſhing at one time, what, in a 
leſs happy mood; would have given us 
no ſort of pleafure. Nay; our ſenſibility 
may be, occaſionally, not only dull, but 
fickly; and we may be apt to find plea- 
ſure in thoſe things, which, in them- 
ſelves, are neither wholeſome nor inno- 
cent. Add to this, that feelings of re- 
ſpect for celebrated characters may be 
as powerful in our minds as thoſe of 
beauty and harmony; or the authority of 
a favourite critic may feduce us into er- 
. roneous opinions. Thus it is manifeſt; 
that* truſting to feeling alone, our judg- 
ments may be capricious, bo ot and 
inconſiſtent. 
It is in morals as in criticiſm. Our 
Judgments, and our conduct; muſt be 

eſtabliſhed- 
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eſtabliſhed upon thoſe maxims that may 
have been ſuggeſted by feeling; but which 
muſt derive their force and ſtability from 
reaſon and deep reflection. We muſt 
have certain rules to direct our deport- - 
ment, in thoſe moments of langour and 
dereliction, when the heart feels not the 
preſent influence of compaſſion, tender- 


neſs, and ſuch amiable diſpofitions as 


produce excellent conduct. Thoſe ce-- 


leſtial viſitants do not ſojourn continually 


in the human breaſt. Reaſon, therefore, 
and reflection, oughti to preſerve ſuch 
tokens and memorials of their pleaſing 
intercourſe, as ſhall make us, in their 
abſence, act in full confidence that they 
are congenial with our nature, and will 
again return. By this due recollection, 


they will be induced to return; and, per- 
haps, to dwell in our breaſts for ever. 


But, without ſuch reſolutions; without 
acting as if we felt compaſſion and hu- 
en, in the hope: that we ſhall really 
feet 
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i] them; and without rendering the 
ſenſe of duty an -eſtabliſhed principle of 
action, we ſhall, in moments of - feeble 
coldneſs, be not only feeble, but ſelfiſſi; 
and not only cold, but inhuman. Our 
reaſon will be of no other ſervice, than 
to aſſiſt or juſtify: the: perverſe inclina- 
tion; and a habit of callous inſenfibility 
may thus be contracted- It is needleſs 
to purſue the reſemblance- It might 
eaſily be ffiewn, that in the conduct of 
life, no leſs than in our judgments con- 
cerning fine compoſition, if we have no 
determined principles, independent of 
preſent emotion, ourideportment will be 
capricious, unſteady, and inconſiſtent. * 


In particular, the man of mere ſenſibi- 11 
lity, who has not eſtabliſhed to himfelf, Le 


either in morals or in criticiſm, any rule 
of immutable conduct, and who depends 


on feeling alone for the propriety of his Will | 
1 | 11 
8 . i 


# Sce the Eſſay on Lear, 
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judgments, may be miſled by the appli-- 
cation of thoſe general rules that direct 


the conduct of others. His boſom is not- 
always equally ſuſceptible of- fine emo- 


tion ; yet, under the neceſſity of acting 
or of judging, and in a moment of dreary 
dereliction, forſaken for a time by thoſe 
boaſted feelings that are the guides of his 
life, he wilk be apt to follow the faſhion ; 
or, apprehending that he is conducting 
Himſelf according to thoſe well-eſtabliſh- 
ed principles that influence men of worth; 
he will be apt to fall into error. This 
will be particularly the caſe, if any maxim 


is held forth as a rule of. conduct, pro- 


ceeding upon rational views, and coincid- 
ing in general with the prepoſſeſhons of 
ſenſibility; but which requiring. to be 
attentively ſtudied, well underſtood, and 
admitted with due extenſion, may, never- 
theleſs, be expreſſed in ſuch general terms, 
with ſo much brevity, and apparently of 


ſuch eaſy * as that it is 


often 
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often adopted without due extenſion; 
without being ſtudied or underſtood. 


Moreover, the warmeſt advocate for the 
powers of feeling will allow, that they 


are often attended with diſtruſt, heſita- 


tion, and ſomething like conſcious weak- 


neſs. Hence it is, that perſons of mere 


ſenſibility are ready to avail themſelves 
of any thing like a general maxim, which 
falls in with their own inclinations ; and 
having no general maxim which is really 
their own, aſcertained and eſtabliſhed by 
their own experience and reflection, they 
will be apt to embrace the dictates of 
others. [Thus even an excellent rule, ill 
underſtood, will conſequently be ill ap- 
plied, and inſtead of guiding men aright, 
will lead them into the mazes of error. 
J am inclined to believe, and ſhall now 
endeavour to illuſtrate, that the greateſt 
| blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare have proceeded 
from his want of conſummate taſte. 
Having no perfect diſcernment, proceed- 
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ing from rational inveſtigation, - of the 2 
true cauſe of beauty in poetical compo- 5 
fition, he had never eſtabliſhed in his 1 
mind any ſyſtem of regular proceſs, 1 
any ſtandard of dramatic excellence. He = 
felt the powerful effects of beauty; he 
wrote under the influence of feeling; but 
was apt to be miſled by thoſe general 4 
maxims, which are often repeated, but . 
ill underſtood; which have foundation in 0 
truth, but muſt be followed with cau- 2 
; tion.” | " 
No. maxim has been more 3 I. 
repeated, and more ſtrongly enforced upon BY 
- poets, than that which requires them to 8 
follow nature.“ The greateſt praiſe <6 
they expect is, that their repreſentations 4 
are natural; and the greateſt cenſure po 
7 they dread is, that their conduct is Op- 2 
poſite. It is by this maxim that the er- = 
: rors of Shakeſpeare have been defended . = 


and probably by this maxim he was per- 1 
verted. Can we ſuppoſe, it may be 
{aid, 
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"Gald, © that the ruin of kings, and the 
-«« downfal of kingdoms, have been ac- 
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„ compliſhed merely by heroes and 


princes ? May not inferior agents, and 
even the meaneſt of mankind, have 
contributed to ſuch cataſtrophe? Or 
can we ſuppoſe, that during the pro- 
greſs of great events, none of the real 
agents have ever ſmiled, or have ever 


indulged themſelves in trifling dif- 


courſe? Muſt they maintain, during 
the whole performance, the moſt uni- 
form gravity of aſpect, and ſolemn 
ſtate of demeanour? Is it not natural, 
if a grave muſt be dug for a dead body, 
that the grave-diggers be perſons of 


the loweſt rank; and if fo, that their 
converſation be ſuited to their condi- 
tion? Of conſequence, the language 
of Tragedy will not always maintain 


the ſame dignity of expreſſion. Even 


kings and queens, moved by ſome 


violent paſſion, will be inclined to 
5 | (e ſpeak 
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% ſpeak like their ſubjects, and utter 
terms, that, to very delicate critics, 


40 may ſeem ill ſuited to their rank. So- 


* lemn ſtateſmen may indulge in trivial 


6 garrulity and grave ſenators may act ; 


or ſpeak like the vulgar. Now, ts 
not · the poet to follow nature? And if 
he is to repreſent perſons in the higheſt 
departments of life, muſt he not re- 
e preſent them in their real appearance? 
Or muſt they be totally diſguiſed, re- 
* fined, and exalted, according to the en- 
<4 thuſiaſm of a glowing fancy? —!It is 
in this manner that the mixture of tragic 
with comic ſcenes, and the groſs vulga- 
rity of language to which our poet, 
notwithſtanding his amazing powers of 
expreſhon, too often deſcends, are de- 
fended; and, perhaps, as was already 


mentioned, ſome conſiderations of this 
ſort have been the cauſe of his errors. 
Indeed, the facts in this ſuppoſed de- 
Perſons of high 

| ranks 


Fence are admitted. 


0 
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Tank, in the execution of great under- 
takings, may employ mercenary and vul- 
gar engines; and may adapt their con- 
verſation to the meaneſt of their aſſociates. 
Mighty men may be coarſe and offenſive; 
grave ſenators may, like ſome of thoſe 
repreſented by Otway, be contemptibly 
ſenſual ; and even an Engliſh Princefs, 
agreeably to the repreſentation of Shake- 
ſpeare, addreſſed by a deformed and loath- 
ſome lover, may ſpit in his face, and call 
him “ hedge-hog.” A Roman mitron, - 
diſputing with the tribunes of the people, 
who were perſecuting her ſon to death, 
might with propriety enough have called 
them „ cats.” A ſenator of Rome, in 
the midſt of much civil diſſention, might 
have ſaid of himſelf, that “ he was 

„ humorous patrician, and one that 
„ Joved a cup of hot wine without 
« a drop of allaying Tiber;” or in a de- 
bate with the above-mentioned tribunes, 
he might: tell them, that e „ racked - 


| «© Rome 
J 
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“ Rome to make coals cheap;“ or, with 


perfect conſiſtency of character, and truth 
of deſcription, while, in a deep tragedy, 
he is delineating the reſerve of a diſcon- 
tented general, he might ſay of him, that 
„ the tartneſs of his face ſours ripe 
« grapes; that his hum is like a battery; 
« and that he fits in his ſtate like a 
« thing made for Alexander.“ All theſe 
things may have happened, and as they 
may happen again, they may be termed 
natural. Yet, I conceive that the ſolemn, 
in dramatical compoſition, ſhould be kept 
apart from the ludicrous; that Shake- 
ſpeare, by confounding them, has incur- 
red merited cenſure; and that he pro- 
bably fell into error by following the au- 
thority of inexplicit, or unexamined de- 
crees. b = | 
There is a certain conſiſtency of paſ- 
ſion, emotion, and ſentiment, to be ob- 
ſerved in fine writing; not leſs important 
than unity of action, and of much greater 
: con- 


V 
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conſequence than the unities either of 
time or of place. The mind is not only 
pained by feelings diſagreeable in them- 
ſelves, but, independent of their parti- 
cular character and effect, it is pained by 
being diſtracted and haraſſed. Now, this 


diſcompoſure is produced, if oppoſite 


feelings, though in themfelves agreeable, 
are poured in upon -us at once, or in im- 
medlate ſucceſſion. As the tendency of 
theſe diſſonant emotions is to deſtroy one 
another, the mind, during the conteſt, 
is in a ſtate of diſtraction. Nor can 
-either of the contending feelings accom- 
-pliſh their full effect; for the attention is 
too equally divided between them, or 
transferred ſo rapidly from one object to 


another, that the pleaſure they would 


yield is imperfect. Add to this, that in 
"caſes of ſuch diſorder, the finer feeling is 
generally overpowered by the coarſer aud 
more tumultuous. A ludicrous charac- 
ter, or incident, introduced inte a pa- 
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thetic ſcene, will draw the chief attention 
to itſelf; and by ill-timed merriment, 
baniſh the ſofter pleaſures. This ſubject 
will receive more illuſtration, if we at- 
tend to the ſucceſs of thoſe authors who 
have underſtood and availed themſelves 
of the foregoing maxim. From this pro- 
ceeds the chief merit of Milton's L'Al- 
legro and II Penſoroſo. Intending-in his 
'L'Allegro to excite chearfulneſs, he 
deals ſolely in chearful objects: intend- 
ing in his Il Penſoroſo to promote a me- 
lancholy mood, he has recourſe to thoſe 
images only that are connected with ſo- 
litude and gloomy filence. If you would 
make us weep with compaſſion, do not 
ſtrive at the ſame inſtant to convulſe us 
with laughter. Or if you mean to exalt 
your audience with ſolemn and ſublime 
devotion, you will not addreſs them 
with fantaſtic levity, nor amuſe them 
with a merry tune. Ihe propriety of ad- 
hering to one leading idea, or-in other 
words, 
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words, of moving the mind by one par- 
ticular ſet of feelings, has been attended 


to in other imitative arts. We find no- 
thing in muſic or painting, ſo inconſiſtent 


as the diſſonant mixture of ſentiments 


and emotions ſo frequent in Englith 
| tragedy. The improvers in gardening 
are attentive to the ſame obfervances. 
They tell us, with great juſtice, that in 
a ſolemn ſcene, every thing light and airy 
thould be concealed and removed; that 
where ſublimity conſtitutes the chief ex- 
preſſion, every circumicance ſhould be 
great or terrific; and, in general, that 
all ſubordinate incidents ſhould be ſuited 
to the reigning character.“ Even Shakes 
ſpeare himſelt, in many brilliant paſſages, 
where he follows the guidance of genius 
alone, or of unperverted ſenſibility, and, 


indeed, in all thoſe detached paſſages that 


are uſually mentioned as poſſeſſing ſingu- 
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lar excellence, acts in perfect conſiſtency 
with. theſe obſervations. Every circum- 
ſtance in his deſcription of departed ſpi- 
rits,. in * Meaſure for Meaſure,” without 

ſuggeſting noiſome, difguſting objects, are 
directly. calculated to fill the mind with 
delightful awe. 

Now, if conſiſtency of feeling and ſen-- 
timent is to be obſerved in. fine writing, 
it will-affe our imitations of nature. It 
willlead us to bring more fully into view, 
than in the original, thoſe things that 
carry forward, or coincide with, our-pur- 
poſe ; and to conceal thoſe circumſtances. 
which may be of an oppoſite or unſuitable- 
tendency. If we would deſcribe a chear- 

ful landſcape, we will avoid mentioning. 
the gloomy foreſts, or deep moraſſes, 

which may actually exiſt in it. In like 

manner, if we would diſpoſe our audience 

to entertain ſentiments of veneration for 
ſome reſpeCtable perſonage, we will throw 
into the ſhade thoſe levities which may 
have 
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have place in the character, but which 
leſſen his dignity. In the fictions of the 
poet it is allowable, not only to veil in- 
fimnities, or to ſoften and conceal harſh 
or unbending features,, but from: the 
ſtorehouſes of fancy and obſervation' to 
make ſuch additions, both to the land- 
ſcape and to the character, as ſhall equally 
promote our pleaſure and our eſteem: 
Does this rule, then, contradict the 
great maxim of following nature? Or is 
there any neceſſity impoſed upon us, of 
adopting the one and rejecting the other 
If ſo, towhichſhall we yield the preference? 
Wie are not, however, reduced to this dif- 
ficulty. We may both follow nature, 
not, indeed, as ſervile copyiſts, but as free 


diſciples; and preſerve at the ſame time 


conſiſtency of feeling and expreſſion.— 
When a judicious improver covers a 
bleak heath with enlivening groves, or 
removes the drearineſs of a noiſome fen, 
by changing. it into a lovely lake, inter- 
4 ſperſed- 
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ſperſed with iſlands, can we accuſe him: 
of departing from- nature? Indeed he. 


varies her appearance, but at the ſame 


time improves them, and. renders them 


more agreeable to our conceptions of ex- 
cellence. In like manner, the poet who 


excludes from tragedy mean perſons and 


vulgar language, becauſe they are diſſo- 


nant to the general tone of his work, 


neither violates - nature, nor: treſpaſſes 
againſt the great obligation he is under 


of affording us pleaſure. 3 
Now, though the ſpirit off this impor- 


tant rule has at all times operated on the 
practice of eminent writers, and hath. 


even, on many occaſions, influenced the 
daring, but delicate fancy of Shakeſpeare; 


yet, in ſo far as I recollect, the rule itſelf 
has ſeldom. been conſidered by the authors 
or judges of dramatic writing, in Britain, 
as of inviolable obligation. Thus, the 
maxim of following nature, a maxim moſt 


important in itſelf, and almoſt coeval 
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with fine writing, has been received with- 
out proper extenſion: for it has com- 
monly been- conceived, that by the term 
Nature, as uſed by the-critics, we ars to 
underſtand the real appearances of things. 
as. they exiſt originally, and unimproved. 
by human art.. According to. this ac- 
count, a tree with luxuriant branches, 
and that has never been pruned, is natu- 
ral. Nevertheleſs,. we may collect from 
the foregoing. remarks, that this ex- 
planation is by far too limited. The 
human mind is capable of diſcerning and 
conceiving excellence, ſuperior. to any 
thing we have ever beheld.. This excel 
lence, however, does-not belong. to new 
objects, but to the improved and exalted 
ſtate of thoſe things with which we are 
already acquainted. We cannot imagine 
a new race of animated beings, different 
in every reſpect, except that of anima- 
tion alone, from the living creatures that 
we already know; but we can Conceive 

the 
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the preſent inhabitants of our planet ex- 
alted to a degree of perfection far ſupe- 
rior to any of the human race. This idea 
of excellence, therefore, is natural to the 
human mind: the manner in which it is 
formed may eaſily be traced; and thoſe 
repreſentations of external things, which 
differ from the real appearance, but coin- 
eide with our notions of improvement, 

are to be held natural. This may receive 

ſtill farther illuſtration. If by nature we 

are to underſtand the original, unim- 
proved appearance of things, the wild 
American ſavage is more according to na- 
ture than the civilized European. Yet, 
will any one be bold enough to affirm; 
that a mind highly improved and adorned 
with ſcience, is in a ſtate that is unnatu- 
ral? Neither ſhall we ſay fo of the tree 
which is pruned and grafted, for the pur- 
poſe of bearing fruit; and which; left to 
its original luxuriancy, would ſhoot away 
into uſeleſs foliage. By the culture of 

7 | mind,. 
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mind, and by the improvement of exter- 
nal objects, that excellence which we 
concetve, is in part attained, and is held 
to be according to nature. We cannot, 
therefore, pronounce of that ſuperior ex- 
cellence which has not yet been at- 
tained, and which hitherto exiſts only in 
idea, that it is unnatural. Now, the rule 
of following nature having probably been 
underſtood by Shakeſpeare in a ſenſe too 
limited, has betrayed him into thoſe enor - 
mities that have incurred ſo much cen- 
ſure. Even his diſplay of character has 
ſometimes been injured in its effect, by 
this undeviating attachment to real ap- 
pearance: and though, like Polonius, 
ſtateſmen and courtiers may, on various 
occaſions, be very wiſe and very fooliſh ;- 
yet, whatſoever indulgence may be ſhewn. 
to the ſtateſmen and courtiers of real life, 
thoſe of the drama muſt be of an uniform 
and conſiſtent conduct. Indeed in co-- 
medy, there is nothing to hinder. them 
TP | | ftom 
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from appearing as Iudicrous as in reaf 
lite, or as the poet pleaſes. . 
The other blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare are 
leſs enormous; and proceed chiefly from 
his want of critical and hiſtorical know - 
Jedge ; or from. want of anxiety in cor- 
recting his works. Had he been well 
acquainted with the poets and critics of 
antiquity, he would probably have been 
more attentive to unity, and ſtudied great- 
er ſimplicity in the form of his fables. 
Not that he would have adopted the 
practice of ancient poets, in its fulleſt 
extent; for this would have been too op- 
poſite to the public taſte, and too incon- 
ſiſtent with his own luxuriant fancy. We 
may alſo add; that ſome departure from 
the ſtrict rules of unity enacted. by anci- 
ent critics, and ſome deviation from the 
fiimplicity of Grecian poets, is no lots 
to the drama. - Shakeſpeare, however, by 
having known them, and by having ad- 
hered to them in ſome degree, would have | 
| beers LM 
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been leſs irregular and incoherent. In 
like manner, by having been more ac- 
quainted with ancient hiſtory, he would 
not have repreſented Alexander the Great 
as exiſting prior to the age of Coriolanus; 
nor would he have repreſented the Roman 
matrons, in the days of Menenius Agrip- 
pa, as employing themſelves in ſewing 
. cambrick ; nor would he have mentioned 
the tribunes of the Roman people as 
judges in the courts of juſtice, or even 
at great pains to lower the price of coals; 
nor would he have inſinuated that the 
Volſcians, either before or after eating, 
were accuſtomed to ſay. grace. 
Vet, glaring as theſe faults may ap- 
pear, poets of no ſmall reputation have been 
ſo far ſeduced, by the example of Shake- 
ſpeare coinciding withthetaſteofthetimes, 
that they have imitated, or at leaſt not 
.avoided, the very groſſeſt of his enor- 
mities. Otway and Southern are re- 
markable inſtances. . It may, therefore, 
be of ſervice to the improvement of 
fine 
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'fine writing, not only to illuſtrate the 
great merits of Shakeſpeare, and to ſhew 
in what manner his delineations of hu- 
man nature may aſſiſt the philoſopher ; 
but alſo with candour, and the deference 
due to his ſuperior genius, to have pointed 
out his defects, and endeayour to trace 
their cauſes. In this -inveſtigation, the 
train of thought, independent of digreſ- 
ſion or illuſtration, is aecording to the 
following arrangement. 

As the works of imagination conſiſt of 
parts, the pleaſure they yield is the ef- 
fect of thoſe parts united in one deſign. 
This effect may be felt; the relations of 
inferior, component parts, may be diſ- 
cerned; and their nature may be known. 
Taſte is perfect, when ſenſibility, diſ- 

cernment, and knowledge, are united. 
Let, they are not indiſpenſably united 
in the man of poetic invention. He 

"muſt poſſeſs ſenſibility ; but he may want 
knowledge and diſcernment. He will 
thus be liable to error. Guided ſolely 

Ts by 
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'by feeling, his judgment will be un- 
ſteady ; he will, at periods of langour, 
become the ſlave of authority, or be ſe- 


duced by unexamined maxims. Shake- 


ſpeare was in this fituation, Endowed 
with genius, he poſſeſſed all the taſte 
that depended on feeling. But unim- 
proved by the diſcernment of the philo- 


ſophical, or the knowledge of the learn- 


ed critic, his ſenſibility was expoſed to 
perverſion He was miſled by the general 
maxim that required him to “ follow 
<& nature.” He obſerved the rule in a 


limited ſenſe. He copied the reality of 


external things; but diſregarded that idea 
of excellence which ſeems inherent in the 
human mind. The rule, in its extended 
acceptation, requires, that objects intend- 
ed to pleaſe, and intereſt the heart, ſhould 


produce their effect, by correſponding or 
conſonant feelings. Now, this cannot be 


attained by repreſenting objects as they 
appear. In every intereſting repreſenta- 


tion, features and tints muſt be added to 


the 
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the reality ; features and tints which it 


actually poſſeſſes, muſt be concealed. 


The greateſt blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare 
arofe from his not attending to this im- 
portant rule; and not preſerving in his 
tragedies the proper tone of the work. 
Hence the frequent and unbecoming mix- 
ture of meanneſs and dignity in his ex- 
preſſion; of the ſerious and ludicrous 
in his repreſentation. His other faults 
are of leſs importance; and are charged 
to his want of ſufficient knowledge, or 
oare in correcting. In a word, though 
his merits far ſurpaſs thoſe of every other 


dramatic writer, and may even apologize 


for his faults; yet, ſince the ardour of 
admiration may lead ingenious men to 


overlook, or imitate, his imperfections, 
1t may be of ſome ſervice © to point 


e them out, and-endeayour to trace their 


-<6.cauſes,”” 
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LN A LETTER TO: A FRIEND: 


DEAR SIR, 


JT THANK you for your remarks on 
my account of Hamlet. Vet I frankly 

confeſs, that notwithſtanding their inge- 

nuity, I ſtill adhere to my opinion; * and 


vs -— 


* Analyſis of Shakeſpeare's Characters, p. 86, 3d Edit. 
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as I am ſolicitous that you ſhould agree 
with me, I will, as briefly as poſſible, lay. 
my reaſons before you. Nor have 1 any 
doubt, but that the ſame candour which 
dictated the objections, will procure at- 
tention to the reply. Allow. me, then, 
to plead in behalf of Hamlet; and of 
Shakeſpeare, * if he need ſuch aid; and 
of the Public, who, by always intereſting 
themſelves in the fate of Hamlet, have, 
in this moſt unequivocal manner, as on. 
many other occaſions, expreſſed their 
approbation of Shakeſpeare. 
„ „ XK * * * 
The ſtrongeſt feature in the mind of 
Hamlet, as exhibited in the tragedy, is 
an exquiſite ſenſe of moral conduct. He 
diſplays, at the ſame time, great ſenſibi- 
lity of-temper; and is, therefore, moſt / 


4 ftremblingly alive” to every incident or 


eyent that befalls him. His, affections are 
ardent, | 


*J tall auxilio, - 


% 
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| 3 and his attachments laſting. He 
alſo diſplays a ftrong..ſenſe of character; 
and therefore, a high regard for the opi- 
nions of others. His good ſenſe, and ex- 
cellent diſpoſitions, in the early part of 
his life, and in the proſperous ſtate of his 
fortune, rendered him amiable and belov- 
ed. No misfortune had hitherto befallen 
him; and though he is repreſented to be 
ſuſceptible of lively feelings, we have no 
evidence of his having ever ſhewn any 
ſymptoms of a moroſe or melancholy diſ- 
poſition. On the contrary, the melan- 
choly which throws ſo much gloom upon 
him in the courſe of the play, appears to 
his former friends and acquaintance alto- 
gether unuſual and unaccountable. 
—————Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation: ſo I call it; 
Since nor th' exterior, nor the inward man, 
KReſembles that it was. ä 
In the conduct, however, a he 
diſplays, in the progreſs of the - tragedy, 
; K 2 = he 
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he appears irreſolute and indeciſive; he: 
_ accordingly. engages in enterprizes in 
which he fails; hediſcovers reluctance to 
perform actions, which, we think, need- 
ed no heſitation ; he proceeds to violent 
outrage, where the occaſion does not ſeem: 
to juſtify violence; he appears jocular 


here his ſituation. is moſt ſerious and _ 


' alarming ; he uſes ſubterfuges not con- 
ſiſtent with- an ingenuous mind; and ex- 
preſſes ſentiments not only immoral, but 
inhuman. | If 
This charge is heavy: yet every reader, 
and every audience, have hitherto taken. 
part with Hamlet. They have not only 
pitied, but eſteemed him; and the voice 
of the people, in poetry as well as poli- 
tics, deſerves ſome attention. Let us 
enquire, therefore, whether thoſe parti- 
culars which have given ſuch offence, may 
not be conſidered as the infirmities of a. 
mind conſtituted like that of Hamlet, and 
placed in ſuch trying circumſtances, ra- 
q- - 1 mer” 
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ther than indications of folly, or proofs 
of inherent guilt. If ſo, he will {till con - 
tinue the proper object of our compaſſion, 
of our regret, and eſteem. The award of 
the public will receive confirmation. 

Conſider, then, how a young perſon 
of good ſenſe, of ſtrong moral feelings, 
poſſeſſing an exquiſite ſenſe of character, 
great ſenſibility, together with much ar- 
dour and conſtancy of affection, would be 
apt to conduct himſelf, in a ſituation ſo 
peculiar as that of Hamlet, He loſes a 
reſpectable father; nay, he has ſome rea- 

ſon to ſuſpect, that his father had been 
treacherouſly murdered ; that his uncle 
was the perpetrator of the cruel deed ; 
and that his mother, whom he tenderly 
loved, was an accomplice in the guilt: 
be ſees her ſuddenly married to the ſuſ- 
pected murderer; he is himſelf excluded 
from his birth-right ; he is placed in a 
conſpicuous flation ; the world expects of 
bim that he will reſent or avenge his 


K 3 wrongs. 
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wrongs: while inthe meantime heis juſtly 
apprehenſive of his being ſurrounded with 


ſpies and informers. In theſe circum- 


ſtances, . and of ſuch a character, if the 


poet had repreſented him as acting with 


ſteady vigour and Uunexceptionable pro- 


priety, he would have repreſented not 


Hamlet, but a creature ſo fanciful, as to 
have no prototype in human nature. We 
are not, therefore, to expect, that his 
conduct is to proceed according to the 
moſt infallible rules of diſcretion or of 
propriety. We muſt look for frailties 
and imperfections; but for the frailties 
and imperfections of Hamlet. 
I. The injuries he has ſuſtained, the 
gullt of Claudius, and the perverſion of 
Gertrude, excite his reſentment and in- 


dignation. Regard for the opinions of 


others, who expect ſuch reſentment in 
the Prince of Denmark, promotes the 


paſſion. He therefore meditates, and re- 
ſolves on vengeance. But the moment 


he 
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The forms his reſolution, the ſame virtuous 
ſenſibility, and the ſame regard to cha- 
racter, that rouſed his indignation, ſug- 
geſt objections. He entertains a doubt 
concerning the ground of his ſuſpicions, 


and the evidence upon which he proceeds. 


The fpirit that I've feen 
May be a devil; and the devil hath power 
T* aſſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and, perhaps, _ 
Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, | 
(As he is very potent with ſach ſpirits), 
Abuſes me to damm me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this. 


In this manner he becomes irreſolute 
and indecihve, Additionally, therefore, 
to the ſorrow and mglancholy which he 
neceſſarily feels for the fituation of his 
family, and which his peculiar frame of 


mind renders unuſually poignant, the 


haraſſinent of ſuch an inward ſtruggle ag- 
: gravates his aſliction. His ſenſe of duty, 
a regard to character, and feelings of juſt 
reſentment, prompt him to revenge: the 

ES | "uncer- 
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uncertainty of his fuſpicions, the fallaci- 
ous nature of the evidence on which he 
proceeds, and the dread of perpetrating 
injuſtice, embarraſs and arreſt his pur- 
poſe. 

The time is out of joint—O curſed ſpight, 

That ever I was born to ſet it right. 

This irreſolution, which indeed blaſts 
his deſigns, but does not leſſen our regard 
for his character, nor our compaſſion for 
his misfortunes, and the miſery with 
which it afflicts him, are pathetically de- 
ſcribed and expreſſed, in the famous ſoli- 
loquy conſequent to the repreſentation of 
the Players. 

What's kibeuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he ſhould weep for her? What would he . 


Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 
That I have? &c.—Yet I, & c 


II. In that particular mood, when he 
ſees his own wrongs and the guilt of 
Claudius in a — light, his reſent- 


ment 


EDN BAMES TT; -: Toy 


ment is inflamed, his evidence ſeems con- 
vincing; and he acts with a violence and 
precipitation very diſhmilar to, though 
not inconſiſtent with, his native temper. 
In theſe circumſtances, or at a time when 
he tells us he 

Could drink hot blood! 


And do fuch bitter buſineſs, as the day 
Would quake to look on 


In ſuch a ſituation and ſtate of mind, 
he ſlew Polonius: he miſtook him for the 
king; and ſo acted with a violence and 
precipitation of which he afterwards ex- 
preſſes his repentance. In a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion, when he had no leiſure nor inclina- 
tion to weigh and examine appearances, he 
wrote the death-warrant of Roſencrantz 
and Guildenſtern. | 


- Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, . 
They had begun the play: I fat me down, 
Devis'd a new commiſſion, &c. 


An earneſt conjuration from the king, | 
N | | 6 
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As England was his faithful tributary, 
That on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
He ſhould the bearers put to "_ death. 


Roſencrantz and Guildenttern had been 
employed as ſpies upen Hamlet: under 
the diſguiſe of friendſhip for him, they 
had accepted of this infamous office; they 
were in ſome meaſure acceſſary to his in- 
_ :2ended-aflaflination : they made love to 
this employment; and therefore, as 
« the defeat grew from their own inſin u- 
„ ation,” there was no occaſion why it 
e ſhould ſit near to Hamlet's conſcience.” 
If leiſure had been given him to reflect, 
perhaps he would not have ſacrificed 
them; but having done the:deed, he does 
not charge bimſelf with deliberate guilt. 
He does not contend that his conduct was 
entirely blameleſs ; he only. tells us, 


They are not zcar my conſcience. 


HI. Thus agitated by external circum- 
Lances, torn by — emotions, 
liable 
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liable to the weakneſſes nearly allied to 
.extreme ſenſibility, and exhauſted by the 
. conteſts of violent paſhons ; is it wonder- 
ful that he ſhould exhibit dejection of 
mind, and expreſs diſreliſh for every hu- 
man enjoyment? This extreme is no leſs 
conſiſtent with his character than his tem- 
porary violence. I have of late,” he 

tells Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, ** loſt 
all my 'mirth ; forgone all cuſtom of 
« exerciſes; and, indeed, it goes ſo hea- 

vily with my diſpoſition, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, ſeems to me 
a fterile promontory ; this moſt excel- 
« lent canopy, the air, look you, this 

44 brave o'er-hanging firmament; this 
„ majeſtical roof fretted with golden fire; 

„why, it appears no other thing, to me 
than a foul and peſtilent congregation 
© of vapours,” &c. In like manner, the 
Tame ſtate of internal conteſt leads him to 
a conduct directly oppoſite to that of vio- 
lence or precipitancy: and when we ex- 
5 | pet 
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pect that he will give full vent to his re- 
ſentment, he heſitates and recedes. This 
is particularly illuſtrated in the very dif- 
ficult ſcene where Hamlet, ſeeing Clau- 
dius kneeling and employed in devotion, 
expreſſes the following ſoliloquy: 


Now might I do it pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I'll do it :—and ſo he goes to heaven; 
And ſo am I reveng'd ? That would be ſcann'd. 

: villain kills my father, and for that, £ 
I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend 
To heaven. | | 

Why, this is hire and ſalary, not revenge: 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fluth as May ; 
And, how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave heaven ! 
But, in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 
Tis heavy with him: and am I then reveng'd, 
To take him 1n the purging of his ſoul, | 
When he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſſage. ? | 


You aſk me, why he did not kill the 
Uſurper ? And I anſwer, becauſe he was 
at that inſtant irreſolute. This irreſo- 
lution aroſe from the inherent principles 


of 
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of his conſtitution, and is to be accounted 
natural: it aroſe from virtuous, or at leaſt 
from amiable, ſenſibility, and therefore 
cannot be blamed. His ſenſe of juſtice, 
or his feelings of tendernefs,. in a moment 
when his violent emotions were not ex- 
cited, overcame his reſentment. But you 
will urge the inconſiſtency of this ac- 
count, with the inhuman ſentiments he 


expreſſes : 


Up, ſword, and know thou a more horrid pent 2: 
When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage, &c. 


Then trip him up, &c. 


In reply to this difficulty, and it is not 
inconſiderable, I will venture to: affirm, 
that theſe are not his real fentiments, 
There is nothing in the whole character 
of Hamlet that juſtifies ſuch ſavage enor- 
mity. Weare therefore bound, in juſtice 
and candour, to look for ſome hypotheſis 
that ſhall reconcile what he now delivers, 


with his uſual maxims and general de- 
portment. 
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portment. I would aſk, then, whether, 
on many occaſions, we do not alledge 
thoſe conſiderations as the motives of our 
conduct, which really are not our mo- 
tives? Nay, is not this ſometimes done 
almoſt without our knowledge: Is it not 
done when we have no intention to de- 
ceive others; but when, by the influences 
of ſome preſent paſhon, we deceive our- 
ſelves! The fact is confirmed by expe- 
rience, if we commune with our own. 
hearts; and by obſervation, if we look 
around. When the profligate is accuſed 
of enormities, he will have them paſs for 
manly ſpirit, or love of ſociety ; and im- 
poſes this opinion not upon others, but 
on himſelf. When the miſer indulges his- 
love of wealth, he ſays, and believes, 
that he follows the maxims of a laudable 
ceconomy. So alſo, while the cenſorious 
and invidious flanderer gratifies his ma-- 
lignity, he boaſts, and believes, that he 
_ obeys: the dictates of juſtice. Conſult 
7 Biſhop 
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Biſhop Butler, your favourite, and the 


favourite of every real enquirer into the 
principles of human conduct, and you will 
be ſatisfied concerning the truth of the 
doctrine.— Apply it, then, to the caſe of 
Hamlet: ſenſe of ſuppoſed duty, and a 
regard to character, prompt him to ſlay 
his-uncle; and he is with-held at that 
particular moment, by the aſcendant of a 
gentle diſpoſition; by the ſcruples, and 
perhaps weakneſs, of extreme ſenſibility. 
But how can he anſwer to the world, and 
to his ſenſe of duty, for miſſing this op- 
portunity? The real motive cannot be 
urged. Inſtead of excuſing, it would 
expoſe him, he thinks, to cenſure; per- 
haps to contempt. He caſts about for a 
motive; and one better ſuited to the opi- 
nions of the multitude, and better calcu-- 
lated to lull reſentment, is immediately 
ſuggeſted. He indulges, and fhelters- 
himſelf under the ſubterfuge. He al- 
ledges, as direct cauſes of his delay, mo- 
| | tlves- 
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tives that could never influence his con- 
duct: and thus exhibits a moſt exquiſite 
picture of amiable ſelf-deceit. The lines 
and colours are, indeed, very fine; and 
not very obvious to curſory obſervation. 
The beauties of Shakeſpeare, like genuine 
beauty of every kind, are often veiled ; 
they are not forward nor obtruſive. They 
do not demand, though they claim atten- 
tion. EEE, 1 8 

IV. I would now offer ſome obſerva- 
tions concerning Hamlet's counterfeited 
or real madneſs : and as they are alſo in- 
tended to juſtify his moral conduR, let me 
beg of you to keep ſtill in view, the par- 
ticular circumſtances of his ſituation, 
and the peculiar frame of his mind. 

Haraſſed from without, and diſtracted 

from within, is it wonderful, if, during 
his endeavour to conceal his thoughts, he 
ſhould betray inattention to thoſe around 
him; incoherence of ſpeech and man- 
ner; or break out inadyertentiy, into ex- 
preſſic na- 


preſſions of diſpleaſure? Is it wonderful 


that he ſhould “ forego all mirth, be- 
come penſive, melancholy, or even mo- 
roſe? Surely, ſuch diſorder of mind, in 
characters like that of Hamlet, though 
not amounting to actual madnefs, yet 
exhibiting reaſon in extreme perplexity, 
and even trembling on the brink of mad- 
neſs, is not unuſual. Meantime, Hamlet 
was fully ſenſible how ſtrange thoſe in- 
voluntary improprieties muſt appear to 
ethers: he was conſcious he could not 
ſuppreſs them ; he knew he was furround- 
ed with ſpies; and was juſtly apprehen- 


| five, leſt his ſuſpicions or purpoſes ſthou!d- 


be diſcoyered. But how are theſe conſe- 
guences to be prevented? By counterfeit 
ing an inſanity which in part exiſts. Ac- 
cordingly, to Ophelia, te Polanius, and 


others, he diſplays more extravaganca 


than his real diſorder would have occa- 
ſioned. This particular aſpect of the hu- 
man mind i is not unnatural; but! is ſo pe- 

I. culiar 
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culiar and fo exquiſitely marked, that he 
alone who delineated the commencing 
madneſs, the blended reaſon and diftrac- 
tion' of Lear, hath ventured to pourtray 
its lineaments. That Hamlet really felt 
ſome diſorder, that he ſtudied conceal- 
ment, and ftrove to hide his diſtraction 
under appearances of madnefs, is manifeſt 
in the following paſſage; among others of 
the ſame kind, where he diſcovers much 
earneſtneſs and emotion, and at the fame 
time, an affectation of ſprightlineſs and 
unconcern: | 
Swear by my ſword, 
Never to ſpeak of this chat you have heard. 
GrosT. Swear by his ſword. | 
Han. Well faid, old mole! ean'ft work i“ the 
: earth ſo faſt ? 


A worthy pioneer! Once more remove, good friends. 
Honk. O day and night, but this is wond'rous 


ſtrange 3 
Hax. And therefore, as a ſtranger, give it wel- 
come. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt pf in your philoſophy. | 
But 


— — 
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Here, as before, never, ſo help you mercy !. 


GHosT, Swear, &c. 


Ham. Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit | 


16. 


If we allow that the poet actually in- 
tended to repreſent Hamlet as feeling ſome 
diſtraction of mind; and was thus led to 
extravagances which he affected to render” 
ſtill more extravagant, why, in his apo- 
logy to Laertes, need we charge him with: 


deviation from truth 85 


This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have heard, 


How I am puniſh'd with a fore diſtraction. 


What I have done, 


That might your nature, honour,. and exception, 


Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs. 


Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes? Never, Hamlet: 


If Hamlet from himfelf be ta'en away, 


And, when he's not himſelf,. does wrong Laertes, 


Fhen Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 


Hamlet, no doubt; put to death Polo 
nius; but without intention, and in the 
frenzy of tumultuous emotion. He might 
there 


L. 2. 
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therefore ſay, both of that action an#of* 
the conſequent madneſs of Ophelia, | 
Let my diſclaiming from a purpos'd evil; 
Free me fo far in your moſt generous thoughts, 


That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, . 
And hurt my brother. 


Neither is his conduct at the funeral of” 
Ophelia to be conſtrued into any deſign - 


of inſulting Laertes. His behaviour was 


the effect of violent perturbation ; and he 
ſays ſo afterwards, 'not only to Laertes,. 
but to Horatio: 


Lam very ſorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot: my ſelf, &c. 

But ſure, the MAC of his oy did ꝓut me. 
Into a tow'ring paſſion. 


To this 1 alludes in his apology : 


N Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 
And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 


The whole of his behaviour at the fu- 
neral, ſhews a mind exceedingly diſorder- 
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ed, and thrown into very violent agita- 
tion. But his affection for Ophelia ap- 
pears ſincere; and his regard for Laertes 
genuine. On recovery from his tranſport, 
to which, however, Laertes provoked 


Him, how pathetic. 1 is the following ex- 


poſtulation: 


Hear you, Sir, 
What 15 the; rea ſon that you us'd me thus? 
I lov'd you ever. 


I have been the more minute in conſt- 


dering thoſe- particulars, that not only 
you, but Commentators of great reputa- 
tion, have charged Hamlet, in this part of 
his conduct; with falſehood and inhuma- 
nity. 
V. It remains that I ſhould 'offer a few 
obſervations concerning Hamlet's jocu- 


ny. You ſeem to think it ſtrange, that 


he ſhould affect merriment when his ſitu- 
ation is miſerable, and when he feels his 


miſery, Alas! it is a-ſymptom, too un- 


ambi- 
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| 268 ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS: 
ambiguous, of his affliction. He is ſo» 
miſerable, that he has no relith for any. 
enjoyment; and is even weary of his 
exiſtence. . 


O that this too, too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Tha, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! oc, 


Thinking himſelf incapable of happi- 
* neſs, he thinks he ſhould be quite uncon- 
cerned in any human event. This is an- 
other aſpect of ſelf-deceit : for in truth. 
he is not unconcerned. Yet acting as if 
it were ſo, he affects to regard ſerious, 
f and even important matters, with-a care 
leſs indifference. He would laugh: but 
| His laughter is not that of mirth. Add 
| to this, that in thoſe moments when he 
fancies himſelf indifferent or unconcerned, 
he endeavours to treat thoſe actions which 
would naturally. excite indignation, with 
| fcorn or contempt. This, on ſeveral oc- 
[ |, eafions, leads him to aſſume the appearance 
78 of an ironical, but melancholy gaiety. 


ON HAMLET. . 16g 


Tins ſtate of mind is exquiſitely deline- 
ated in the following paſſage, where his 
affected melancholy betrays itſelf; and his 
.gaiety and indifference, notwithſtanding 
his endeavours to preſerve them, relapſe 
into his uſual mood. 


Hor. My Lord, I came to ſee your father's fune- 
ral. 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock. n fellow ftu- 
dent : | 
I think it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 
Hor. Indeed, my Lord, it follow'd hard upon. 
Hau. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd 
meats 15 | 
Did coldly furniſh forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio. 


From thefe remarks, I hope you will 
mow agree with me, that Hamlet deſerves 
-compaſhon ; and that Horatio may ſay of 
Sim, with propriety, 


. Good night, ſweet Prince; 5 
And fights of angels king thee to thy reſt, 


The 


x50 ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS, &. 


: The character is conſiſtent. Hamlet is 
_ exhibited with good diſpoſitions, and ſtrug- 
gling with untoward circumſtances. The 
conteſt is intereſting. As he endeavours 
to act aright, we approve and eſteem him. 
But his original conſtitution renders him 
unequal to the conteſt : hefdiſplays the 
weakneſſes and imperfections to which his 
peculiar character is liable ; he is unfor- 
tunate; his misfortunes are in ſome mea- 
| ſure occaſioned by his weakneſs : he thus 
becomes an object not of blame, but of 
tender regret. Such a character would 
have appeared to Ariſtotle peculiarly pro- 
per for theatrical ee 6:20 . 


Page 17, line 123 for humanity, read inhumanity. 
— 14, — 2.3, dele the words © without repining.” 

72, — q, for aſhamed, read aſtoniſhed. 
— 90, — 20, for ſet up, read promoted. 

— 116, — 13, for leſſer, read leſs. 


N. B. The Binder is defired to paſte this on page 170% 
| over the word FINIS, 


